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Fine Art Gift Books. 


ENDYMION. 


By John Keats, Tihustrated by W. St. John 
Harper. This beautiful p-em is illustrated 
by numerous photogravures from original 
drawings made by W. St. John Harper, and 
printed in delicate tints, The most artistic 
triumph in bookmaking ever achieved, 1 
vol, cloth, $15.00. 


LALLA ROOKIL. 


By Thomas Moore, Tllustrated with about 
140 photo-etchings made from designs of the 
best artists in America, together with several 
from European and Persian artists, printed 
in colors, and the text of the poem 1s set in 
artistic style. In velium cloth folio, with 
stamped ribbons, $15.00; full seal, $17.50, 


RECENT ENGLISH ART. 


A set of 16 beautiful! photo-etchings from 
the best paintings of modern English paint- 
ers, such as Sir Fr. Leighton, Leslie. and 
others, with descriptive text by Walter 
Rowiands, i vol., folio, cloth, $7.50, 

Other volumes uniform with above are RECENT 
ITALIAN ART, RECENT FRENCH ART, 
RE CENT GERMAN ART 


NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. 


By Victor Hugo, With superb illustrations 
ty the celebrated French artists Rossi, Bie- 
ler, and Myrbach. No other popular novel 
of this great historical edition compares with 


this. The drawings were reproduced in Pa- 
ris by Guillaume et Cie, at a cost of over 
$3,000, Lvol., 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


SALON CELEBRITIES. 


Ten beautiful photogravures made by Gou- 
pil et Cie. from favorite pictures by noted 
artists, -xhibited ut the Salon in Paris, with 
descriptive text. Cloth, gilt, $3.75. 


The companion volume to above is THE GOU PIL 
GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAVURES 


NATURE AND ART. 


Illustrated with etchings by Rajon after Bon- 
nat, Forberg, R. Swain Gifford, J. D. Smillie, 
H. Farrar, and others, trom de signs and 
engravings by A. F. Bellows, George Fuller, 
Wim. M. Hunt, and others. Cloth. full gilt, 
$5.00, full seal, $8.00; tree calf, $13.00. 


FAIRY LILIAN. 


By Alfred (Lord) Tennyson. Lllustrated by 
the most distinguished artists of the day. 
The volume is a triumph of the printer's 
art. showing on each page a delicate border 
in tint surrounding the text or illustration 
printed in black, Cloth, gilt, $6,00; full 
seal, $8.00, 


THE SONG OF THE RIVER. 


By Charles Kingsley. With 16 original illus- 
trations by Harper, Taylor, and others. 
Reproduced in photo-etching, and printed 


in colors by hand, Cloth, gilt, $6.00; full 
seal, $8.00. 

THE EARL’S RETURN. 
By Owen Meredith. Illustrated by photo- 


etchings and engravings from designs by 
W.L. Taylor. Cloth, full gilt, $6.00; full 
seal, $8.00; tree calf, $13.00, 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
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D. Appleton & Co. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


THE DOL L's > HOUSE. 
A PLAY. 

By HENRIK IBSEN 

With a Biographical Introduction. Translated 

the 

halt cloth, 


* There is scarcely a man who can read Ibsen with 
out reeling about him the roar and dark onward mo 
tion of life, without seeing dimly, as a traveller in a 
strange land sees from a mountain-top, new plains and 
rivers in the distance.’’-—G. R. CARPENTER, 


from Norwegian by FRANCES Lorpb. 


12mo, Price, 50 cents. 


FIVE THOUS SAND MILES 
IN A SLEDGE. 


A Mid- Winter Journey 


By LIONEL F. 


Across Siberia. 
GOWING. 


Text. 12mo, 


Price, SLL H ), 


With Map and 30 Illustrations in 


ornamented cloth, 


III. 


LILY LASS. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


THE GAINSBOROUGH SERIES, l2mo, paper. 


Price, 25 cents. 
rv: 


HAND-BOOK OF 
AMERICAN WINTER 
RESORTS 

FOR TOURISTS AND INV ALIDS. 


lliustrations, and Table of Railway Fares. 


With Maps 


‘ 


New edition, just ready. Large 12mo, paper 


cover. Price, 50 cents, 
booksellers: or 


*,* For sale by ali 
ceipt of price. 
D. APPLETON 
1, 3, 
Letters 


& CO., Publishers, 
and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


We buy and sell Bills of Exchange on 

and make cabie transfers of money to 

sf Europe, Australia, and the West Indies, 

C also make Collections and issue Com 

x . — ial and Travelling credita, availa 
Credit. die in all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers. 
NO, 50 WALL STREET. NEW YORK. 


VESTGOTA LAGBOK. 


A few copies of this admirable facsimile reprint, n 


ticed in the Nation for Nov. 28, 1889, are to be had of 
the BOSTON BOOK CO., 154 Beacon St.. Boston. 


SHOULD LIXE TO CONFER WITH 

officers Uf reading clubs, literary socteties, and tm 
provement associations of all kinds, in all the towns of 
our country, and shall be ob! iged to those who will 
write to me. J. B. Hagrisox, Franklin Falls, New 
Hampshire, 
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A SUPERB GIFT 


THE CENTURY DICTIONA- 
RY: An Encyclopedic Lexicon 
of the English Language. 


NTS. 


Pronounced by press and public the mn 


and scholarly dictionary of the Eng 
yet published. To be completed tn six vi 
taining definitions, etymologies, an! ency ‘ 


information of over 200.000 common and 
cal words, The first volume, which was 

May, was so well received that at! t it 
become necessary to 


supply the a ‘ The 


second volume is now ready The re i x’ 
lumes wil! be issued at regular intervals a 
entire work completed w 
At this season of the sear we suggest Trex ‘ 
RY Dierk 
thing cou 
appreciated 
mas holidays we have preparst 


YNARY @S @ superb Christmas cl ‘ 
kd be 
In view of the approach oft 


m ~ lor: re rou ¥ 


of subscription, showt 
tire Work has been 


to the volun 


x that the price of en 
paid, and titling 
@s as tssuedt The price of 
TIONARY ts from #60 to € Sold ¥ by 
tion. For further part ars, le of su 
ing, etc,., address the publishers. A large pam 
containing full i 
be sent upon receipt of ten cents in stamps 


BATTLES AND LEADERS 
OF THE CIVIL WAR: “The 


nformation and sar © paces, wil 








‘ 

“= Century War Book. 

‘e> 

&, ‘s magnificent work, now compiete s « 

wr, @,° asthe most authentic and importan 

““” “ivil war I 
e ete nt 
@ * ipal a 
m. “**&, oe writ x 
voul Y inter a cift 
~, 

to any “oO . urvivor f the ti 
of speciar ? mt m the fact that among 
tributers sa . numbered nearly all the pr iner 
Federal and Confederate officers enerals (rat 
Sherman, McClellan auregard x 
street and seores of neri e i 
illustrations, which 1 in ? a 
markable collection of portra battle scenes, 
naps, diagrams, ete. Complete ant 





Sold onty by sul 
DW to $40. 


wseCription., Pr 
r furtRer particulars ad 





THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 


17th Street, New York. 
THE 
Washington Book Chronicle 
contains literary and historical articles, gives lists of 


hnewW Goverament publications, and bargains in stan 
dard, Choice, and rare books. Send for a sample copy. 


H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 


1424 and 1426 “F"’ Street, Washington, PD. C 


yy ° . » . i os " - 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts.. New York. 

Im ter of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading P aris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and in Classics, Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand. Al assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Parisand Leipzig as soon as issued 


fren ADVANCED STUDENTS. 
French European Magazine, bi-monthly, 24 num 
bers. TOR pages. Plays, stories. sketches, 


poetry, etc., 
by the best modern writers Postpaid 


21.10 per an 


num. Specimen numbe rs m: ulled free to any address 
». RoTH, 2 37 Soutn Broad St., } hila. 
C4 TALOGUE NO. 29, READY 


*< 4. 8. Clare, Bookseller, 34 Park Row, New York 
City. 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


| Entered at the New York City Post-office as second-class 
matl matter.) 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. Noother 
receipt is sent unless requested, 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to ** Publisher of the NatIon.”’ 

When a change of address ig desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given, 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


{No deviation, } 


Seale of 
Agate 
lines. 

Onany page not specified 15 cents per line|— 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20cents. |__ 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion ; with|— 
choice of page, $27. 

A page (3 columns) $60 each insertion; with! 
choice of position, $80. aa 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or| __ 
other preferred position, when specified ; where|— 
positions are not spectfied, advertisements are 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or- 
der of size, the largest at the top. 

Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, fancy or im 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION\— 
fonts, and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on orders amounting to $100 within a 
year, 10 per cent.; $250, 1244 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; 
$750, 20 per cent.; $1,000 25 per cent.; $2,500, 3315 per 
cent, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues, 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,500 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the in- 
spection of advertisers, 


OLD BOOKS—Catalogue No. 6. 


a. ow ready. Part I., Americana; Part II., Natural 
History. S. H. CHapBOU RNF, 
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The Nation. 
Seteids 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 & 124 W. Franklin St. 


School for Young Ladies will reopen Septem- 

ber 19. _ Mrs. H, 
“Massac HUSETTS, Be 

HE BELMONT SCHOOL. — PRE- 

Madrese B. boarding- school for boys. For informa- 

tion address | - HARDING, A.M., (Harv.) » Head Master, 


_P. LEFEBVRE, . Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshire. 
&- STALBON FARM.—Home School for 


six boys. For circulars apply to _Eb. T. FISHER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
IOSTON UNI VERSIT Y Law School, 
Address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
Massac HUSETTS, |, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
YWAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (62d Year). 
For boys and girls.—Preparation for the Mass, In 
stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
WE MISSES HUBBARDS SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1889. A limited 
number of boarding scholars w ill be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
Ff OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
f mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate —- Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects aa location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, 





Massacnvusetrs, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
a POINT SCHOOL.— PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business, 
Laboratories. The boys are members of the family. 
FREDERICK B. Knapp, 8.B. (M.I. .) 


Massac HUSETTS, Plymouth 
VE R. KNAPE'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Twenty-third year begins Oct. 1, 1889. 
Mrs, Knapp. Principal; A. M. FREEMAN, A.B.,H’ ‘d Master. 


~~ MASSACHU SETTS, Quin 
DAMS ACA DEM Y. PREPARA- 
Pa tory and Boarding School for Boys.—Boarding- 
house entirely reorganized ; a few good rooms still 
vacant. For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Pn.D. 


Mc ‘HIGAN, Orchard Lake 


Macc N MILITAR Y ACADEMY. 
A Select Boarding School for Boys, Thirteenth 
year. Location, thirty miles from Detrolt, and unsur- 
passed for beauty and healthfuiness. T he courses of 
study are so arranged as to fit for ac ‘tive business pur- 
suits, and to give athorough preparation for college. 
Special attention paid to practical drill in English 
work. Graduates receiving our diploma are admitted 
to the University of Michigan and to Cornell Univer- 
sity without examination. For Catalogues eddress 
CoL, J. SUMNER ROGERS, Supt. 








"New YorK, Syracuse 


MES ALFRED ‘WILKINSON'S 
hool for Girls. Reopens September 18, 1889, 
Ref ers to Hon. Abram 8S, Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, 
Hon, Wayne McVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Andrew D.White. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn ~~ i... 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, TEN MILES 
from Philadelphia. A College for Women. The 
Program, stating the graduate and undergraduate 
courses of study for the academic year, will be sent on 
applic ation, 
: PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
| RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
F English, French, and German Boarding School 
for young adies reopens Sept. 30, 1889. 
Students prepared for Co lege. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 
‘PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine st. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 26. 


Teachers, etc. 
AW GRADUATE OF PRINCETON, EX- 


perienced in teaching, wishes a few pupils to pre- 
pare for college or scientific school. Testimonials, Ad- 
dress, G., care J. Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Piace, N. Y. 


4 YALE GRADUATE, WHO HAS 
< had unusual suecess in fitting boys for college, 
desires to establish (or otherwise obtain the principal- 
ship of) a classical school in a favorable locality. 

A. M., care of the Nation. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har. 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


LE OLMES HINKLE Y, A.M., 11 EVE- 

rett St., Cambridge, Mass., will — boys for 
the fall examinations, and make’ tutoring engagements 
for the winter. 





School Agencies. 
HE BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND 
Chicago ag gd Agencies. Circular free. Evk- 


RETT O, Fisk ., 7 Tremont Place, Boston; 6 Clinton 
Place, New York, 106 and 108 Wat ash Ave.. Chicago. 


CHERMERHORN’'S TEA CHE RS’ 


Agency. Oldest and best known in 





Old Books and Magazines,57 Warren St., Roxbury, Mass. 


. 8. 
Established 1855, 3 East Lith Street, N.Y. 


fe DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 


[Number 127 


ORCESTER'S 
DICTIONARY 


‘‘ The highest authority known as to the 
use of the English language.” 




















With or without Denison’s Patent Index. 


The Standard of the Leading 
Publishers, Magazines, and News- 
papers. 

The Dictionary of the Scholar for Spelling, 
Pronunciation, and Accuracy In 


Definition. 


Send for large Circular to the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








The Most Palatable of Table Waters. 


ONEITA 


Medicinally unequaled by any other known water for 
Rheumatism, Gout, Liver, Kidney Troubles, and Dys- 
pepsia, and drunk with meals it aids Digestion and 
gives tone to the Stomach. 

Send for circulars with analysis. 


ONEITA SPRING COMPANY, 


UTICA, N. ¥. 
J. M. BELL & Co.., 31 Broadway, New York. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO,, 


Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


STEINWAY 


THE NDARD PIANOS 
OF THE WORLD! 


y 


y 





TONE, 











The Largest Establishmentin Existence. 


_ Warerooms : | Steinway Hall, New York. 


‘LORIDA WINTER CAMP AND 
home for two boys between 12 and 16, on Bis- 
cayne Bay, extreme southeastern point of Fiorida. 
Most tropical place in United States. Boys taught to 
swim, fish, sail a yacht, camp out, encouraged to make 
natural history ‘collections, ete. Constant personal 
supervision exercised, Season first of January to first 
of June. Party sailsfrom New York by steamer of 
January 4. Terms, exclusive of travelling expenses, 
$1v0 per month. Best of references asked and given. 
For further information write to 
KIRK MUNROE, 
Kirkland St., , Cambridge, Mass. Mass. 
OR 2 SALE.— THE GREYLOCK IN- 
stitute School property at South Wil‘iamstown, 
Mass, Property consists of Institute building, gymna- 
sium, and thirty-six acres of land. Location unsurpassed 
for healthfulness and beauty. The building was erected 
expressly for school —— and will accommodate 
sixty pupils. Farm under high cultivation, well stocked 
with fruit trees, and an neoaeeety buildings. For par- 
ticulars address Cc. H. READ, North , Adams, Mass. 


TINTER RESORT.—PERSONS 

wishing a mild, dry, piney-wood climate for 

the winter and desiring the comforts of a thoroughly 

well-appointed house, under ne management, 

address THE HOBKIRK Inn, Camden, S.C, 8th season. 
Mlustrated circulars. 


4A TALOGUES ISSUED of Books in good 
condition. Books pprohased. 
E. W. Jonsson, 1336 Broadway. 
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N NOTABLE JANUARY NUMBER 
4 ~ L 4 4 P ~ 4 x - a ») 4 es 
| 
WATER STORAGE IN THE WEST. By W. G. Bates liiustrat 
W THE PARIS EXPOSITION, By W.C. BROWNELL 
A NE DEPARTMENT. THE BEAUTY OF SPANISH WOMEN, By Henny T. FInck I st 
AFRICAN STUDIES—I. TRIPOLL By A. F. Jacassy.  Illustrat 

INCREASED SPACE. EXPIATION. <A Novelette. By OcTAVE THANE? Lilustrated by A. BOR 
ELECTRICITY IN THE HOUSEHOLD. By A. FE. ReNNeLLY, Edison's ¢ f 
| W Tilustrated. 
} 
| A NE VOLUME. SHORT STORIES: ‘“* THE TODDVILLE RAFFLE," by E. M. Ba N, und Hk t 
} PLANT," by JOHN PIERSON. 
| A NEW SERIAL. POEMS by H.C. BUNNER, Evirn M,. THomas, GkAnHAM R. Tomson, 
| “THE POINT OF VIEW" Department. 

will continue to contri 1 

MR. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON pr ie Mecive guring TERMS: (8.40883 
| 1890, The names of other important contributors will appear in more specific announceme \ ' LV NUMBER 
| and several important projects, of which the beginning at least will fall within the next twelve prey “LED i 

| months, are purposely reserved ror description when the arrangements in progress for them SI | ( | \] O| | ER. s 

| shall be further advanced. ; ; 

| Sy, and a subsert} f ‘ 

The Nctbhie ; i i f . 

| SOBSCRIBE NOW, BEGINNING WITH THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. The numbers for iss’ anda subs 

for IS 
The Sit if i I 


CHARL ES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 Broadway, New York. — «et 
The Best Christmas Gift for, The Book of the Season. The Bermuda Islands. 



































—“~ | yar ON . . +I 1. + r TO The Scenery. Physical History, and Z 
Bo 1S and Girls GREAT SENATORS OF THE UNITED asa ssaiiie ei iyi Bhar Ms 
ys . 2 | STATES Forty Years Ago (1848 and [S40 aaa 2h Ale era baat: & 
| With Personal Recollections and Delinea Pp I ay 
‘ D> ‘ , iv tea rice § 
tions of Calhoun, Benton, Clay, Webster, ‘ 
eet P ‘ Gen. Houston, Jefferson Davis, ete hy “A disetple of Darwit ti 
Nothing can more delight a bright boy or Oliver Dyer. 'Robert Bonner’s Sons, Pub- | oblem ‘of.the forma a. - ; 
girl than to find at the top of the Christmas stocking a lishers. Price, $1. rhetor ind science, \ t " 
copy of ST, NicHOLAS. with an assurance from the jolly — Sei a ey — : . ‘ eld-book, one w ey the ‘ 
., . reat Senators’ is emphatical he book of em les of conti ba 
ola Saint himself (through THe CENTURY Co.) thata bbe pi ; ssi neagenirnas % . aDpY ree a Siete : ' 7 
> ~Vcor he e t san ‘vie wea it i s s = ‘ 
year’s subscription hes been pafd, and other copies | the season, The ee ee ane ee ; Penet iu ® 
are to follow. | Unstinted praise. The New York Tribune cone quecticns of the day a scUuS 
P . ’ cludes a two-column review of it thus: xiy clear and simpi . 
There could be no better gift. Sr. Nicmo- ' ag shkoues 
| This hoot: 7 revere th he eenest 1 nin necenilatitin a elie 
Las has been called the ‘*best magazine for young peo= | wae a - Bach be rea y “ t h a : eee a in Appendix, is 
‘ = § aha t ure Oa enuouUugt yf e Deen } 
vie,’’ and it is the best, since it contains the best work | Hrought up inthe traditions of hait a century * neivie 
of the best Writers and artists. Each number offers a | ago, while it can be commended to young men ' 
well-varied and beautifully illustrated selection of | as atreusure-house of intormation cones ing ACADEMY OF NATURAL 8S N 
stories, poems, sketches, and articles on topics of im perhaps the most striking and able group ot a 
sfautes e 1e ior MS ne I - ade ‘ 4 
portance and interest, so presemed asto bereadily | Statesmen the Union bas known, 
understood by young readers and of interest to their The New York Jimes says: 
elders, It is issued monthly, A new volume began Mr. Dyer’s relation with the great Senators of Pe po ~ stn pe ; 
with the number for November, 188, when the maga forty years ago was one very fortunate for tl ( Cems adaitional five] 4. cf > 
zine wasenlarged and clearer type used in printing it. | acquiring of ive -h impressions, It is impossible surplus from balf yearly t earnings, being 
to read his reminiscences without Delng aware 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER tbat the impressions he reports are genuine. An dA zve aN a PEE Baal 
a aas amr Aes + + ria ke, Tt , -W¥ } ‘ ° rovare - or , r 
1¢ New York Sun says: WEA Yy PEX CEA 
which may be bought at any book store for 25 cents, Among the en Intributione ¢ mer eS é , 
. - = . Among the recent ce u st Amerik “ 3 7 
will give you an idea of the character of the magaztue. | history none is worthy of } © serious att : oe Oe See efets . 
It contains an article on ** The Boyhood of thackeray.”” | ton a yo e entitled Great Senators, by O ~ pppros tnt dans yen eae Mion ; 
by his daughter ; ** Little Aivilda.”’ a Norse nursery ISD & VOIUMS CHEION TCS OCURUTS, DY VVOE | a2 evimences t 
tale, by Hjaimar Hjorth Koyesen ; the ope ning cba Dyer. es So = y ame : & 
ters of a s.ory for girls, by Miss Nora Perry ; Buffalo It would be easy to fili columns with effective the bast. . niall 
Hunting,’’ by Theodore Koosevelt, illustrated by Rem extracts from this volume t wel = t ur — , a. 
ington ; one of a series of articies on .ntercollegiate ourselves to two or three examples oti = ve FIR ‘ A.V oO 
Foot-bail, by Walter Camp, with portraits of Yale, | and impartial delineation, Mr. Dver's analysis ons 
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Among Cannibals. 


An Account of Four Years’ Travels in Australia and of Camp Life with the Aborigines of Queens- 
land. By Carl Lumholtz. With over 100 illustrations. 8vo, $6.00. 
“Mr. Lumholtz selected for his study the lowest race known to exist—a race only just enter- 
ing upon the Stone Age. Here, in an unvisited corner of northerm Australia, was an indubitably 
veracious picture of man’s iife inthe infancy of the race. His book is made up of an extraordi- 
nary narrative and a series of brilliant pictures,’’—-Boston Transcript. 


The American Railway. The Viking Age. 


Its Construction, Development, Management, | phe Karly History. Manners. and Customs of the 
and Appliances. With 225 illustrations, Ancestors of the English-Speaking Nations. 
ound in half leather, 8vo, $6.00 net. By Paul B. Du CHarLiv. With 1,400 illus- 

“This sumptuously made and _ illustrated trations. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 

volume consists of essays by specialists upon . c 5 

every branch of the American railway system. ** Theauthor’s greatest work. Tothe student 

While the work is one for permanent instruc- | of history the volumes will be invaluable, while 

tion, its artistic side gives it all the attraction of | to the general reader the attractive style, to- 

a special Christmas publication. It should finda | gether with the profuse and admirable illustra- 

larwe circulation, for its matter is most valuable, | tions, will make them a mine of instructive 

while the manner of presenting the matter is at- | pleasure.’"—N. Y. Observer. 

tractive and interesting.’ ’—N. Y. Tribune. 





“This is, beyond all compare, the greatest ‘* For readers who wish to reach a comprehen- 
American work on railways. Itisa great book | sive knowledge of the old Northmen, this is the 
and remarkably handsome besides,’ — N. Y. | book most needed and most useful.’’—N. 4. In- 
Herald, dependent. 


Aspects of the Earth. 


A Popular Account of Some Familiar Geological Phenomena. By N. S. SHALER, Professor of 
Geology at Harvard, With 100 illustrations, 8vo, $4.00, 

**The author bas sought, as he says, ‘to show the relation of natural forces to the fortunes of 
men, and thereby to secure, on the part of the reader, the interest which belongs to matters which 
affect che human welfare alone.’ Earthquakes, volcanoes, cyclones, ete., have the strongest human 
interest and relations. The subjects are as interesting as the way in which they are treated, and the 
illustrations are not only numerous but interesting.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 


Strange True Stories of|Sforza: A Story of Milan. 
Louisiana. By pier oe aes author of ‘Va- 


a) 7 ie ; - td ~ 

- Grorae W. CABLE. i _ “* It isan historical novel of the best type, for 

By GEORGE ‘ s ow In ety original and it is dyed through and through with the bright 

artistic binding, Square 12mo, illustrated, | [talian tints of the epoch in which the tale is set. 

$2.00. Nowhere does the narrative halt.’’— Christian 
**A charming book, charmingly bound, print- Union, 


ed, and pictured,”’— Washington Capitol. ‘* Full of local color and fidelity to nature. The 

** [tis handsomely illustrated and will attract | characters are vigorously sketched. Indeed, the 
general attention, both because of its essential | book asa whole may be called one of the best 
character and the excellence of the style.’’—N. | historical novels that have recently appeared.”’ 
Y. Journal of Commerce. |} —Boston Sat. Eve. Gazette. 





Said in Fun. 


By Puinie H. Weccnu, author of *The Tailor-Made Girl.’ With Preface by ROBERT GORDON But- 
LER. Square 4to, $1.25. With full-page illustrations by 


W. A. ROGERS, ATTWOOD, GIBSON, OPPER, STERNER, 
BUSH, HERFPORD, SHEPPARD, TAYLOR, “Omir,” 
KEMBLE, SMEDLEY, VAN SCHAICK, FROST, MITCHEL L, 


SNYDER, WOOLF, 
The brightest of Mr. Welch's witty paragraphs and sketches have been gathered from all quarters. 
and some unpublished matter has been added, the whole making, with]the illustrations, a book full 
of the rarest fun in picture and text. 


The Poetry of Tennyson.| English Lands, Letters, 


By the Rev. HENRY VAN DykKk&, D.D. 12mo 


the and Kings. 


‘This volume, in its estimate of Tennyson as | By DONALD G. MITCHELL. 12mo, $1.50, 
a literary artist, and in its keen analysis of his ‘These chats make a most charming verbal 
deepe r processes ot thought isa really masterly | jneursion into England’s past, from the begin- 
effort."’—Boston Sat. Eve, Gazette. ni: g of English letters to the revels of Kenil- 
‘*It isa pleasure to read Dr. Van Dyke’s book, | worth.’’—-Philadelphia Times. 
soecomplete and weil balanced is it, sO. marked “It is a bright, pleasant, chatty record, true 
by common sense and critical acumen.’’—N. ¥. | to history, and full of useful hints and sugges- 
Sun. tions.’'— Boston Gazette. 





DELIGHTFUL BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Personally Conducted. | Children’s Stories in Eng- 
By Frank R. Stockton. With 46 Illustrations by lish Literature. 


Joseph Pennell, Alfred Parsons, and others. 
Square 8yo, $2.00. From Talesin to Shakespeare. By Henrietta Chris- 
_ A seres of pleasant, informal talks with an tian Wright. 12mo, $1.25 
imaginary party of young people to whom the 
sights of t he Old a. curious and interesting | janguage the lives and works of the great men in 
ce . English literature. Miss Wright bas never pro- 
As humorous and delightful as have been his | duced a book so thoroughly fascinating in eve ry 
previous stories, *’— Boston Traveller. way as this.’"’—Boston Beacon, 


** Miss Wright sets forth in pn attractive 








*s* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Travels of t itt tle YL ord 
And His Man Damian. 
A Movable Toybook. By Lothar Meggendorfer, 
CONTENTS : 

Introduction. The Giant Serpent. 

How Little Lord Thumb] The Fight with = thi 
Engaged Damian. Orang-Outang. 

The Tiger Enters. The Mocked Bear. 


Damian’s Pastime. Damian in Danger. 
The Journey Home, 


‘ol. oblong boards, with colored wrapper, price 


$2 0 
$3.00, 
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Crown 8vyo, cloth, elegant olivine or trimmed 
edges. Each $1.50, unless otherwise marked, 
Each book is beautifully illustrated with nu- 
merous full-page pictures, 


The Famous Henty Books” 


Crown, 8vo, cloth, elegant olivine or trimmed 
edges, $1.50 each. Each book is beautifully 
illustrated with from eight to twelve full-page 
pictures, 
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| The Week 


Mr. CLEVELAND'S at Boston 
Thursday was remarkable mainly for 
compromising support which he 
ballot reform and civil-service reform, or, in 
other words, to the two things for which the 
bad element in his party has the liveliest 
hatred. No one has ever stigmatized the 
enemies of ballot reform in stronger lan 


guage. The followers of Hil! can clearly 


speech on 
the un 


gave to 


expect no ‘‘concessions’”’ in that quarter on | 


this subject. Nothing could be better cal- 
culated than such utterances to strengthen 
Mr. Cleveland’s hold on the new generation 
of voters and on men of all parties, who be- 
lieve the time has at last come to provide 
proper bottles for the new wine. His popu 
larity has been steadily growing ever sinc¢ 
he left the Presidency, owing not less to the 
dignity and simplicity of his life in a situation 
of considerable difficulty and delicacy, than 
to the manly force and soundness of every- 
thing he says on public questions. Two lit- 
-tle incidents of recent occurrence illustrate 
remarkably the growth of his popularity 
among classes which have long been alienated 
from his party, and which viewed his election 
in 1884 with more or less alarm. At the Cham- 
ber of Commerce dinner last month, in a 
gathering made up mainly of Republicans and 
protectionists, no one met with such enthusi- 
astic applause as he did. More recently, at the 
breakfast given to Comte de Kératry by the 
American Copyright League, an audience of 
250 literary men, or men engaged in intel- 
lectual pursuits, Mr. Cleveland’s name was 
greeted with such prolonged and vigorous 
cheering that it seemed almost to put a slight 
by contrast on the guest and on the orators 
ofthe day. It was a tribute, in fact, such as 
perhaps no other American could count on 
from such an audience. We might goon to 
say that some of this growth of popular at- 
tachment Mr. Cleveland undoubtedly owes 
to the industry and political economy of his 
successor, 





Gov, Hill’s Albany organ, the Argus, makes 
an amusing attempt to assume that Mr. 
Cleveland’s approval of ballot reform is not 
a rebuke to the Governor, but is in fact a 
concurrence with the latter’s view. Says the 
Argus: 

‘* Mr. Cleveland is as earnest an advocate of 
this great reform as is Gov. Hill. It is to be 
hoped that the next Legislature will not ex- 
hibit the same hostility to the reform as its pr 
decessor. Mr. Cleveland’s thoughtful, pa- 
triotic remarks should be read by every citi 
who has the interests of good government at 
heart.” 

Mr. Cleveland's 
thousands of such citizens, and 
assure the Argus that not one of them has 
failed to see that they constitute one of the 


Hill which 





words have been read by 


most crushing rebukes to Gov 


that shifty politician has ever received. It 
leaves him, in fact, almost entirely alone in the 


The 








Democratic party in his fight against ballot 
reform, his only sympathizers being Tam 
many rm ex-B r orga 


Hall and the for! 
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The brief 


made to an assemblage 


Mr. Cleve] 


Democrats at the 


which 
of 


speech 4 


Bay State Club in Boston, on the day follow 
ing the merchants’ banquet, was in its way 
as significant as the more formal one of tl 


As he 
his words have a 
the pos 


, and the view which that 


previous evening. was speaking to 


Iditic 


Democrats only, 


weight as showing ition which he 
holds in his par 
party will have 


He said 
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to adopt in following his 


leadership. 














**] want to say one word to you as Democrats 

about the questions of relorm which are Low 
agitating the public mind, and 1 don’t prox 
to make a speect Theg of you as Dem its 
not to be accused of lagging in the rear on any 
of those topics. The ritY reform, of course 
is ours, and we don’t pose to be robbed of 
under any pretence whatever. All things good 
come to those who wait, and w re willing 
wait. Let me tell you, gentlemen, that othe 
reforms are as important, and let met \ 
they should be kept abreast, and kk f 
you, so far as in you lies (although I don't 
lieve the admonition is necessary), to see to it 
that the Democratic party will not be behind 
in any of them, We are the party of the pec 
ple, and they cannot get that away from us 
Let us, then, keep in mind the benetits of the 
people. their advantages, and their interests, 
and wherever we see them let us follow thos 
and we shall surely be right.” 
If the friends of Gov. Hill had any loubts 
about what Mr, Cleveland's preceding speech 
meant, so far as it applied to ballot reform, 
they could have none after reading this ad 
monition to the Democratic party not to be 
‘lagging in the rear” on any of the creat 
reforms of the day. The party would be in 
the front on ballot reform, and New York 
would have been the first State to put sucha 
law in practice, but for Gov. Hill 

Capt. Boutelle of the Bangor Wry has 
made a discovery about the Austr hal 
lot system which outweighs as an objecti 
anything that Gov. Hill has been a to 
invent. He says, in his own forcible and 
eloquent style 

‘* The attempt to build up some new, intricate, 
complicated, and but partially tested system, 
invented for use among the exiled convicts of 
a penal colony of Great Britain, as the abso- 
lute perfection of human wisdom, and to de- 
nounce every one who is not ready to abolish 
the simple, old-fashioned New England town- 
meeting methods, upon which our republican 
form of Government has stood unshaken for 
one hundred years of marvellous national de- 
velopment and prosperity, seems to us hardly 
less than absurd.” 
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est of leading merchants of Bost as 
taken a census of the wool-manufacturers on 
} sha r 7 } 
the subject of free wool and ad-valorem 
duties, by sending to all manufacturers in 
the country two petitions, requesting them to 
: + 


sign the one which expresses their views and 





return it, so that it may be presented to Con 
rress after the holiday recess. The result is 
somewhat surprising, 524 having signed 
t] ree-wool petition, and 196 the ad 
Va.oren * < The istonishing fea 
tires vs the "i } f Pres of this 
creat st I I s Tay {Tt luced d ties 
woo! V 1 imber, but 
t er of e signers. It has beer 
many t s asserted that ¢ only manufae 
ers tay f free wo were a few ofl 
cers of large corporations, tl number of 
whom did exceed ter Our list of signa 
tures shows it the rank and file of smaller 
unuf rers are as willing to express their 
pu ns in regard to wool duties as are the 
creat ies lers of the trad 
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Subsidies for sorghum have been almost 
as popular in some parts of the country as 
subsidies for ships. New Jersey gave them 
a pretty thorough trial, but abandoned the 
effort a year or two ago. Kansas has been 
paying a subsidy of one cent per pound for 
sugar produced from sorghum, and the local 
communities have been ‘‘ bonding” them- 
selvesin aid of individuals and corporations 
who have offered to erect sugar-factories 
there. The eagerness to vote their own and 
other people’s money away in this fashion has 
even surmounted the barriers raised by the 
Supreme Court against such practices, for 
whereas the Court decided, a long time ago, 
that such bonds were absolutely void, and 
that no tax could be levied to pay either 
principal or interest thereon, the device was 
hit upon of issuing scrip instead of bonds 
and then refunding the scrip into bonds—all 
for sorghum. As this was an underhand 
scheme to circumvent the law, it was natural 
that rogues should come forward to rake in 
the proceeds. It was only necessary to show 
a process for making a superior article of 
sugar out of sorghum at a low cost in or- 
der to promote the issuing of scrip, which 
would naturally be turned over to the sugar- 
makers and sold by them for what it would 
bring. The various methods of treating sor- 
ghum were tried, but the favorite process 
was roasting. Some people called it the 
‘‘mush” process, You take a given quan- 
tity of sorghum stalks and reduce them to 
mush, then add a barrel of real sugar to the 
mush, mix well, and turn out a barrel and a 
half of sugar of a better quality than was 
ever produced from sorghum before. Then 
pocket your subsidy and go to the next 
county. The mush process had a remarkable 
run, almost as remarkable as the electric- 
refining process here in New York. But it 
could not last for ever, because eventually 
the swindled communities would try to make 
sugar for themselves, and, neglecting to add 
any real sugar to the mush, the output 
would be disappointing. From Topeka the 
report comes that the State Board of Agri- 
culture has discovered the trick and has 
gone in pursuit of the swindlers. Is not the 
State Board itself to blame for encouraging 
the sorghum subsidies in the beginning ? 

The problem of the utilization of the waste 
lands of ourarid region is one that is attract- 
ing great attention at the present time. It 
has been assumed that these lands can be re- 
deemed only by means of irrigation, and 
immense sums have already been spent in 
constructing irrigation works, and many 
hundreds of thousands of acres of land have 
thus been brought under cultivation. The 
matter is of so great importance that 
it has been brought to the attention 
of Congress, which has recently made 
large appropriations for the Geological 
Survey for the purpose of investigating the 
subject. It seems that the Agricultural De- 
partment, not to be behindhand in this im- 
portant matter, has also been investigating 
and experimenting during the past season, 
and, according to the newspaper statements, 
has already settled t out of hand. The Ag- 
ricultural Department accepts no conclusions 





of others, but tests everything itself. So in 
this matter, instead of accepting the verdict 
of the settlers in the far West, that, as a rule, 
crops cannot be raised there without irriga- 
tion, it set about testing whether this verdict 
istrue. Aspot near Garden City, Kansas, hav- 
ing been selected as a type of the arid region, 
the ground was broken and pulverized, and 
sown in various crops, <A part of this land 
was mulched with straw, the rest being left 
naked. At harvest time it was seen that the 
mulched land produced a good crop, while 
upon the unmulched land nothing matured. 
Hence we are informed that, throughout the 
length and breadth of the arid region, it is 
only necessary, in order to insure abundant 
crops, to pulverize the soil thoroughly and 
mulch it with straw. 





It is strange that among the many thou- 
sands of settlers no one has thought of this 
simple expedient, an expedient so often used 
in the East for a similar purpose. It is, 
however, possible that there may be some 
flaw in the experimentation or the reasoning 
of the Department in this matter. Indeed, 
some person envious of this signal success 
might say that Garden City, which has an 
annual rainfall of over twenty inches, and 
during the last season a rainfall 50 per cent. 
greater than the average, can scarcely be 
said to be a type of the arid region, where the 
rainfall ranges from 5 to 15 inches in average 
seasons, and that the results have no bearing 
on the question. There is, however, a serious 
side to this business. The frontier upon the 
plains of Kansas and Nebraska has for the 
past twenty years been the scene of constant 
conflict between man and the forces of na- 
ture, a conflict in which man is continually 
and hopelessly worsted. Every wet season 
upon the frontier has tempted thousands to 
settle in this border Jand, whence they have 
been driven back by the fear of starvation in 
the first year of normal rainfall. For the 
hardships and losses of these poor would-be 
settlers the railroads, with their exaggerated 
prospectuses, are largely responsible. This 
is a sufliciently grave matter, Lut it becomes 
even more grave when the Department of 
Agriculture, which is supposed to speak with 
authority, advises settlement upon these 
desert lands, and their cultivation without 
irrigation. If this advice is given under 
official sanction, thousands of families, ac- 
cepting it, will seek homes in the desert per- 
haps only to suffer hardship and loss, and be 
finally driven out by starvation, 





The case of Silcott, which touches the 
House of Representatives on a_ sensitive 
point, and pinches so many members of 
that body, ought to fix the attention of 
Congress, and of all our executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial authorities, on the in- 
adequate extradition arrangements which 
we now have with other governments, and 
especially with Canada. Silcott is be- 
lieved to have absconded to Canada, and 
to be in hiding there; but even if there 
and discovered, can he be extradited ? Un- 
der the present plan of extradition by treaty, 
and enumeration therein of extraditable of- 


} 


fences, he can be obtained from Canada 





only in case his offence is enumerated in the 
treaty. If he has committed forgery, he 
can be extradited, but he cannot be 
obtained under the treaty if his of- 
fence is embezzlement or other breach of 
trust. Nor, under the Supreme Court de 
cision in Rauscher’s case, can he be tried for 
embezzlement if extradited for forgery and, 
on trial for that offence, the proof is insuffi- 
cient to convict. Great Britain, by a learned 
report made in 1878, and made by a Royal 
Commission which included such eminent 
publicists, judges, diplomatists, and bankers 
as Chief-Justice Cockburn, the Earl of Sel- 
borne (Roundell Palmer), Judge Blackburn, 
Recorder Russell Gurney, Judge Baggallay, 
Judge Brett, Sir John Rose, Judge J. 
Fitzjames Stephen, and Sir William Har- 
court, has distinctly said that she is wea- 
ry of such technicalities. The Commission 
reported that it is ‘‘the common interest of 
mankind” that criminals, having committed 
offences against the general well-being of so- 
ciety, shall not remain at large in a foreign 
State into which they have fled. Even with- 
out reciprocity, England should, said the 
Commission, surrender such criminals toa 
demanding Government. The Commission 
also stamped out, in so far as it could, 
the fussy technicality that a criminal extra- 
dited for one extradition offence should not 
be tried by the country recovering him for 
another offence, not political The whole 
tenor of this learned report is that, with reci- 
procity, Great Britain will be glad to rid her- 
self of all malefactors and criminals who 
have fled to her dominions after violating 
our laws, and the tendency is to show that 
she will consent to do it even without reci- 
procity, and on some such plan as is the basis 
of the recent Canadian legislation known as 
the ‘‘ Weldon Act.” Why use treaties at all, 
and why not, by concerted legislation, au- 
thorize the arrest and surrender of every es- 
caping criminal (excepting a political offend- 
er), as is now done by and between the States 
of our Union ? 





Senator Sherman has reintroduced his 
Federal Election Bil!, in substantially the 
same form as a yearago, Briefly summa- 
rized, it takesthe control of the election of 
Congressmen entirely away from the people 
of a State, and turns it over to canvassing 
and electoral boards appointed for life by the 
President. Of course the Northern States will 
not submit to such treatment. Why, then, is 
it proposed? Apparently for no other reason 
than to make it the text for bloody-shirt 
speeches. But this is as short-sighted from 
the politician’s point of view es from the states- 
man’s. So far as the South is concerned, the 
agitation of such propositions insures its con- 
tinued solidity for the Democrats, while, 
instead of making the North solid for the 
Republicans, the readiness of Republican 
leaders to support such schemes renders 
independeut voters more and more suspicious 
of the party. In short, it is clearly a losing 
game all around. 





We learn from a Republican organ that 
‘the returns of the election of Congressmen 
in Indiana at the last Congressional election 
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show that 264,365 votes cast for Republican 
candidates for Congress elected only three 
Representatives, while 259,897 votes cast for 
Democratic candidates elected ten Represen- 
tatives. This result,” the editor says with 
truth, ‘tis brought about by a most iniqui- 
tous apportionment 
tricts in that State by a Democratic Legisla- 
ture,” and he adds: ‘‘The Democratic jour- 
nals in Ohio are urging the imitation of this 
iniquity in that State by the next Legisla 
ture.” If the editor of the Jndependent had 
taken the trouble to consult his copy of the 
Tribune Almanac, he would have found that 
the apportionment of Congressional districts 
in Chio by a Republican Legislature was 


of Congressional dis- 


such that, at the last Congressional 
election, 395,689 votes cast for De- 


mocratic candidates for Congress elected 
only five Representatives, while 416,520 
cast for Republican candidates elected six- 
teen Representatives. If, therefore, the De- 
mocrats of Ohio should reapportion the State 
so as to elect three times as many Congress- 
men as the Republicans with about the same 
number of votes, they would only be imitat- 
ing the ‘iniquity ” of the Republicans. The 
Independent cannot denounce too severely 
such ‘‘ iniquity,” when committed by either 
party, but it should spare us the hypocrisy 
of pretending that either party is superior 
to the other in this matter. 





The rumor has reached the hungry Re- 
publican politicians of Brooklyn for about 
the hundredth time that the President has 
decided to remove the Postmaster of that 
city and put a good Republican in his place. 
They are cheered by a similar rumor in re- 
gard to the United States Marshalship of that 
district. 
made long ago, in spite of the fact that in 
order to accomplish the first it will be neces- 
sary to remove before his term has expired 
the best Postmaster that the city has ever had, 
if the Republican politicians could have 
agreed upon a The President 
is not at al) troubled by his civil-service- 
reform pledges, but simply by a fear that 
he may make an appointment which 
will ‘‘ divide the party” in Brooklyn. 
There are two leading candidates for the 
place, each of whom has strong party back 
ing. There have been visits to Washington 
and conferences without limit in the hope 
of bringing about ‘‘ harmony,” and the 
President has devoted so much time and 
thought to the matter that it is small wonder 
he was able to give ‘‘ only a hasty examina- 
tion” to Mr. Windom’s silver recommenda- 
tions. It is a sad reflection upon the loyalty 
of Brooklyn Republicans that, in spite of all 
these Presidential exertions, they still refuse 
to unite upon a candidate. 


These changes would have been 


successor. 





The suicide of Mr. Franklin B. Gowen is 
one of the most shocking and unaccountable 
events of the year now drawing to its close. 
Ability, courage, and purity are great qua- 
lities in a man of affairs, and the late Mr. 
Gowen had them all, with the addition 
of a personal charm that found supporters 
for his largest schemes. But all this was 





more than neutralized by one single error 
of judgment. Not content to develop the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad as an 
instrument of transportation, not content to 
stake its fortunes upon its proper business 
under his own almost abso'ute management, 
he fell into the mistake of thinking it good 
policy for the railroad to own the sources 
of its most important branch of traffic. 
Adopting this idea, he persuaded his stock- 
holders put it into execution, and 
the mountain of debt which 
broke down the company, and, in spite of 
a successful reorganization, keeps it im 
poverished to this day. Other 
railroad and coal properties there were al- 


to 


so created 


combined 


ready, the railroad being generally a de- 
velopment of the coal interest, whatever may 
be thought of the wisdom of this develop 
ment. But it was Mr. Gowen who conceived 
that it was a good thing for a railroad to buy 
the coal lands which should furnish it with 
freight. If his company could have paid 
for the coal lands in stock, there would have 
been less to say against his scheme financial 
ly; but, as bonds were the only means avail 
able for the purchase, the wildness of the 


scheme was pretty generally recognized, 
No one saw this more clearly than the 
owners of the Iands which Mr. Gowen 


sought to buy; they sold at good prices, and 
vromptly turned the bonds into cash. The 
example of Mr. Gowen did, however, tind 
some imitators, though on a comparatively 
humble scale. The end is not yet, nor for 
the Reading Company alone. 

The St. Paul Pioneer- Press thinks that what 
ever may be said of other countries, France 
has damaged her commerce by subsidies 
She went into the subsidy business in 1881 


on a grand scale, paying bounties for ship 
building and also for navigation. During the 
nine years that the system has been in opera 
tion, the foreign trade of France has declined 
$202,000,000 in value, and the tonnage carried 
has also declined. The number of ships has, 
of course, increased, because building was 
stimulated by the bounties, but the foreign 
shipping in French waters has increased in an 
equal ratio, showing that the bounties were 
sheer waste. On the other hand, the French 
shipping that existed before the bounty law 
went into operation has suffered severe losses 
by the unnatural competition forced upon it. 
There is no country in which the practice of 
taxing the many for the benefit of a few, and 
calling it la glvire national 
it is in France. 


results have been so disappointing 


, is so popular as 


There is none in which the 


strikes which have taken 


s strike 


The number of 


place in London since the dockmen 


is opening the eyes of a great many people | 


strikes as 
led the 


This was sub- 


to the inconvenience of treating all 
justifiable and even meritorious, provi 
employer be a corporation 
stantially the ground taken by a large part 
of the public in London, under the leadership 
of Cardinal Manning, in regard to the dock- 
men’s Nobody pretended that the 
dock companies could afford to pay higher 
wages to than they were paying, 
or that they were not, all but one, on the 


strike 


* C&SuaiS 








AS% 


What was said 


verge of insolvency 
that 


hood should be so precaric 
: 


was, 


it was a shame that the casual’s livell 


us, and that, as he 
the dock « mpa 


sometimes got work from 


nies, on them must fall the burden of im 
proving his lot, and not on the sympa 
thizing public. Why the stockholders 
many of them very poor, should have 


to shoulder this responsibility, nobody ever 


explained. Cardinal Manning intimated 
that there 

their reluctance tosurrender, and the clergy of 
W hen 


noting, it 


Was something unchristian in 
other denomivations backed him up 
the strikers refrained from 
held that the case 


was complete, and that they 


was 
against the dock-owners 
were morally 
bound to give such peaceable casuals regular 
The com 


panies did accordingly compromise in such 


employment on their own terms 


a way as to give the strikers the air of hav 


ing triumphed. They have never had a 
quiet hour since Their stock has de 


preciated $5,000,000. Repeated strikes have 


been ever since occurring, sometimes for one 
reason, sometimes for another, but always 


power of 


eCTHDLoOVees 


the view of showing the 


the strikers over the employers 


with 
SAlthic 
spirit has spread through the other 
of corporations in England. Doubtless they 
all | 
noticed is, that whena strike of this kind su: 

ceeds under the leadership of a labor agita 
tor who is not a of the 
strikers, and with 
them, it is sure to be followed by 


have grievances, but tl wint to be 


ie 


fellow-workman 


has no common interest 


& protract 


. | , 
ttempts, to take the 





ed attempt, or series of : 


; + +h, nel 
tsiness out of the hands 


management of the in 


, = " . »} lea 
of the owners, and subject it tothe rules and 
reculations of some trades union 


At the time of the imposition of tariff taxes 


on agricultural products in Germany, the 
protectionists of that) country maintsa 

; Yrettal > . ‘ . ; } 
with the usual fierce vic of their k hat 


the consumer Would not suf 





be no enbancement of the price of the neces 
saries of life. In the light of those assertions 


the statistics given by the Munich correspon 


dent of the ing }ust are of interest 
‘In 
beef cost in Berlin 


ber it had 


January of this vear 224 pounds of 


86.50 marks. In Septem 


risen to 103.40, an increase of 15 
Pork had risen from 95 to 124 SO, 
or 31.4 percent. Veal h 
to 102.40, or 6.1 per cent 


per cent 
ad risen from 96.50 


, and mutton from 


SS to 92.50, or 5.5 per cent. Compared with 
September, 1888, beef, pork, and veal had 


x, and 17.7 nt. Mutton, 
fallen 3.3 


risen 7.7, ° per ce 


owing to temporary causes, had 


per cent.” A table recently published in 
the Freisinnige Zeit based upon official 


documents, sets forth the following list of 


increased prices 1887: Wheat increas 
ed 17 per cent., 


The price of potatoes 


since 
barley 22 per cent., oats 43. 
has decreased in the 
same period; but, unhappily for the protec 
tionist argument, there is no tax on potatoes. 
Doubtless that omission will made 
good, and potatoes be added to the number 
of agricultural products for which the land 
owners can get ahigher price, but for which, 
in the mysterious way common to the work- 
ing of protection, the consumer will have to 
pay no more than before. 


soon be 
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WHY NOT PICTURES? 


In President Harrison’s message occurs the 
following passage: ‘‘ The free-list can very 
safely be extended by placing thereon arti- 
cles that do not offer injurious competition 
to such domestic products as our home labor 
can supply.” The President makes no spe- 
cial mention of the tariff on works of art, 
but this passage seems to us to cover the 
ground, 

The fact that, in the opinion of the inte- 
rested parties, works of art ‘‘ do not offer in- 
jurlous competition ” to our ‘‘ domestic pro- 
ducts” has been demonstrated time and 
again. The present duty of 30 per cent. on 
works of art was imposed in the face of a 
largely signed petition of American artists 
for the removal of the then existing 10 per 
cent. duty. Later, the Union League Club 
circulated among the artists and art in- 
stitutions of the country § a_ petition 
for the abolition of the present tariff on 
works of art. Among two thousand an- 
swers received to their circular, seven favored 
the retention of the present duty, while 90 
per cent. of the answers received favored the 
total abolition of the tariff on works of art. 
The Society of American Artists has again 
and again recorded its protest against the 
present tariff, while, more recently, the most 
conservative of our artistic bodies, the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, has taken the 
same stand. At the last annual meeting of 
the Academy the following resolution was 
passed: ‘‘ Resolved, That the present ad- 
valorem duty on foreign works of art is 
injurious to the best interests of art in this 
country, and that it should be replaced by a 
moderate specific duty or abolished alto- 
gether.” 

The last phase of this singular crusade by 
a ‘‘ protected industry” against the law in- 
tended for its protection is the forming of 
the National Free Art League expressly to 
secure the abolition of the present tariff on 
works of art. Its membership is steadily 
growing, and it now has some thousand 
members in all parts of the country, includ- 
ing many of our most prominent artists— 
the names of many Academicians, including 
the President of the Academy, are on its 
rolls, It is, therefore, very evident that the 
artists of America think that foreign works 
of art ‘‘do not offer injurious competition ” 
to their own, and they have given their 
reason for thinking so. The circular of the 
National Free-Art League says: ‘‘The 
price of a work of art depends upon the in- 
dividual reputation of the artist, and a cause 
which enhances the price of foreign works of 
art has no beneficial effect upon domestic 
production.” How right is this contention 
may be illustrated by the following little 
story which appeared in the Paris Zemps on 
the 22d of last August: 


‘** A few days since, an administrator’s sale was 
held on the second floor of the Hétel Drouot. 
It was an unimportant sale, and included a few 
pictures among which was a little panel, thir- 
teen centimetres wide by ten high, represent- 
ing a drunken soldier at a tavern door. In the 
right-hand lower corner of this little picture 
was an M with a reversed E astride of its 
first leg. 

‘* The picture was bought for about a hundred 
frances (une centaine de francs), the commis- 
saire priseur having announced it simply 





as ‘a picture without a name.’ . . . It be- 
came the property uf a M. S——, who imme- 
diately ceded it toa M. F——. A few days 
later M. F——, wishing to get rid of his acqui- 
sition, offered it toan expert in Rue Lafitts, 
M. Bernheim jeune. ‘But it is a Meissonier 
that you have there !’ said the expert, Imagine 
the stupefaction of M. F—— to find himself the 
owner of an authentic work by the painter of 
‘1814,’ knocked down for a hundred francs by 
a Parisian commissaire priseur! We asked 
M. Bernheim to confide the little picture to us 
for a few moments, and we carried it to show 
to the master. No doubt was left! M. Meis- 
sonier declared it to be a work by himself,” 

Could anything more clearly demonstrate 
the futility of treating art as merchandise ? 
Could anything show more conclusively that 
“the price of a work of art depends upon 
the individual reputation of the artist” ? 
Can any one tell what may be the present 
mercantile value of that Meissonier? But 
that value depends upon the fact that itis a 
Meissonier, and as such it competes only 
with other Meissoniers, As a picture, com- 
peting with other pictures, its value was— 
one hundred francs! Pictures, as pictures, 
have no commercial value; Meissoniers 
have a great commercial value, but put- 
ting a tax on a Meissonier can only 
raise the price of that particular pic- 
ture or of others by the same hand, If 
we had any manufacturers of Meissoniers in 
the country, they might be benefited by a 
tariff on Meissoniers; our painters of pictures 
are not helped by a tariff on pictures, and 
they know it better than any one. 

If our Republican Congress agrees with 
our Republican President that ‘‘ the free- 
list can very safely be extended by placing 
thereon articles that do not offer injurious 
competition to such domestic products as 
our home labor can supply”; if, as we be- 
lieve, Congressmen would like to reduce 
taxation if they knew where to do so with- 
out hurting ‘‘ American indnstries,” why 
should they not begin by taking off the tariff 
on works of art ? 


WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE, 


Ir is reported that Chairman McKinley bas 
already taken his tariff work in hand and set 
his Committee on Ways aud Means thinking 
what they had best do. They will have no 
lack of advisers. To begin with, here are 
two eminent doctors of the protectionist 
faith, the Boston Commercial Bulletin and 
the Philadelphia Manufacturer, giving con- 
trary opinions respecting the duties on wool. 
The Bulletin of December 7 discusses the 
subject in its usual learned way, and finds 
that ‘‘the present duty on carpet wool is an 
absurdity ” and ought to be repealed ; also, 
that the duties on certain other fibres ought 
to be repealed, and that Congress ought to 
confound the free-traders, and take the wind 
out of their sails, by passing ‘‘a measure 
which shall remove and reduce the duties 
which are obviously not only excessive, but 
unnecessary for the protection of American 
labor, a direct tax upon the American people 
as consumers, and of no corresponding ad- 
vantage to them as producers.” 

The Manufacturer, as if anticipating what 
the Bulletin was about to say, gave its opi- 
nion of the free-wool campaign in its issue of 
December 2. It said first, in italics, that 





‘‘the manufacturers who want free wool will 
not get it” —meaning, we suppose, that they 
will not get it from the present Congress; and 
in this we think that it is right. The reasons 
why they will not get it are stated with com- 
mendable frankness. It is to be hoped that 
the Bulletin and all the petitioning manufac- 
turers, including the carpet-makers, will lay 
them to heart. Here are a few sample rea- 
sons why they will not get free wool at 
present : 

“‘Any man who goes before that Congress with 
a demand that it shall in fact repeal the wool 
duties, must do so in full knowledge that he is 
asking the majority to break all its promises, 
to kick the platform to pieces, and to exhibit to 
the nation a betrayal of public confidence and 
a violation of sacred trust more shameful, we 
believe, than any act of treacbery recorded in 
the history of American legislation. Such an 
appeal is merely a recommendation to the pro- 
tectionists to put the last nail in the coffin of 
the Republican party. It demands not only a 
sacrifice of honor, but of existence. It is an 
invitation to suicide. 

“, . Removal of the wool duties means 

free yarns and free cloth. It means more: it 
means that the whole protectionist structure 
will come rattling down about the ears of the 
manufacturers of this country; not only of 
manufacturers of woollens, but of all kinds of 
commodities. The wool schedule is the key- 
stone of the arch. Take it out, and the entire 
fabric will tumble into ruin. The free-trader 
knows that fact well. It is beyond compre- 
hension that a manufacturer of woollens does 
not perceive it.” 
The manufacturer of woollens can perhaps 
see as far into a millstone as anybody. He 
has needed to have pretty good eyesight to 
keep going all these years under the burden of 
a tariff of 55 to 75 percent. on his raw mate- 
rials. If he is now asking for the removal 
of these duties, and is going to fight for 
the same, he must have made up his mind 
to take all the risks and all the conse- 
quences. The Boston Journal of Com- 
merce, & pretty good authority, estimates 
that about one-third of all the manu- 
facturers have reached the fighting point. 
As to the carpet-men, probably they have all 
reached it, although a few are hesitating for 
political reasons, not liking to separate from 
their old friends. If the Senate tariff bill of 
last year, with its schedule of increased wool 
duties, is passed by the present Congress, not 
only will the carpet-men take the war-path, 
but a majority of all the manufacturers of 
woollen goods will do likewise. Such, at 
least, was the note sounded in the Whitman- 
Delano correspondence of October last. 

There may be some manufacturers who 
would rather be ruined and sent to the poor- 
house than take any step which might bring 
harm tv the Republican party. If there be 
any such, they are few in number. On the 
other hand, there are no wool-growers—at all 
events, none in the Wool-Growers’ Associa- 
tion—who are afflicted with such squeamish- 
ness. They would kick the tariff to pieces 
with no more compunction than they would 
eat their breakfasts, and if the party went 
to pieces along with the tariff, they would not 
shed even a crocodile’s tear. They have 
often said this, and there is no doubt what- 
ever that they mean it. They are entirely 
frank, and as frankness is always pralse- 
worthy, we shall not withhold our approba- 
tion. They have heen in the tariff ring long 
enough to know that it is a sheer game of 
grab, and that the good of the country is 
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the last thing ever considered—inceed, is 
the one thing never considered—by the 
juntos who frame the schedules of duties 
on this, that, and the other. ‘‘ Give us our 
share, we being the judge of what our share 
is, or the fat goes into the fire,” is what they 
say. Can they make good their threat ? 
They are few in numbers. They do not 
control directly tive hundred votes in Ohio. 
They lost votes in that State at the recent 
election. They lost votes in the same State 
last year. Yet they have the ear of the 
non-wool-growing farmers, and it may be 
that although they cannot bring any votes 
to the Republican party, or even hold 
all that they have had heretofore, they 
could turn away a_ sufficient number to 
change the complexion of the next Congress. 

A tariff is a question of dollars and cents. 
It has no moral attributes whatever. These 
belong to freedom only. The right of each 
man to possess and enjoy his own earnings 
and to exchange the products of his labor 
without Governmental interference is pre- 
sumptively a God-given right. The burden 
of proof is on the other side. Let the wool- 
manufacturers, or those who have made up 
their minds to brave all the consequences of 
their demand for free wool, lay this fact to 
heart. If their demand involves the smash- 
ing of the protective tariff, as the Manufae- 
turer says, itinvolves nothing but the tardy 
restoration of rights which ought never to 
have been denied. Surety no great harm 
can come from letting each tub stand on its 
own bottom. 


MR. CHANDLER'S DEVICE AGAINST 
HOME RULE, 


‘** Britt” CHANDLER has brought forward his 
Federal election law scheme, and we observe 
that the Boston Journal, and the Nennelec 
Journal, published at Augusta, Me., endorse 
itas a simple, just, and effective plan for the 
protection of the ballot, the latter organ say- 
ing that it ‘‘cannot see why it should not 
be a popular measure.” Let us see. The 
bill provides that whenever, in any Con- 
gressional district, ten voters ‘from each 
county, or ten voters from each voting 
precinct where the Congressional district 
is one county or less, shall make an af- 
fidavit that they believe the election will 
be unfair if held by the State officers, and 
shall petition the United States Circuit Judge 
to have the registration of voters and the 
election conducted by United States officials, 
the court shall appoint commissioners—one 
for each party, recommended by the 
two candidates for Congress—who shall 
register the voters, and, through the appoint- 
ment of inspectors and clerks, recommend- 
ed by them to the court for appointment, 
shall control the casting and counting of the 
votes. In other words, if this bill becomes 
a law, ten ‘“‘cranks” in each of the four 
counties of Hancock, Kennebec, Somerset, 
and Waldo can require the election of Con- 
gressman in the Third District of Maine 
to be taken out of the hands of officials 
chosen by the people of Maine, and put in 
the hands of Le Baron B. Colt of Provi- 
dence, R. I., Circuit Judge for the circuit 





which includes Maine. In like manner a 
few men in the northern peninsula of Michi 
yan could transfer the control of the election 
of the Congressman for that district from 
the hands of Michigan men to those of the 
Circuit Judge for that circuit, Howell E. Jack 
son of Tennessee, a ‘‘ wicked Democrat” ap 
pointed by Cleveland. It miay be that such 
a system as this will be popular with North- 
ern people who have for generations insisted 
upon controlling their own elections. We 
shall see when they come to understand the 
character of the measure. 

As for the idea that such device 
as this will cure the the 
South, it would be a waste of words to argue 


any 
election evils at 


the point when so good a Republican organ 
as the Utica //erald has thus clearly ex- 
posed the futility of the scheme: ‘‘ An 
objection Senator Chandler's bill can 
be found easily in the provision that 
ten voters in every voting precinct of a 


to 


Congressional district must, in order to se- 
cure Federal supervision of an_ election, 
make affidavit that they do not feel safe in 
voting under State regulations, or that they 
apprehend unfair practices. In Southern 
districts where voting is most dangerous, 
it would be as unsafe to make the required 
affidavits as it would to attempt to vote with- 
out Federal care. Congress has the right to 
insist that the ballot for members shall be 
free and fair, and if it is going to exercise 
its right, it should not substitute one danger 
for another.” The truth is, that when the 
editors of the Utica //erald, the Kennebec 
Journal, and the Boston Journal have studied 
this subject as thoroughly as the editor of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel bas done, they will have 
to accept the conclusion of that excellent Re 
publican authority that the enactment of 
any Federal election law ‘‘ would prove as 


ineffectual as the Pope's famous bull 
against the comet.” Valuable testimony to 
the ineffectiveness of such measures is 


furnished by Joseph W. Henderson, a young 
colored man from Texas, who delivered an 
address at Hartford on Tliursday evening, 
and who, in speaking of Kuklux outrages, 
declared that ‘‘the scoundrels down there 
drove their ponies at night even when 
Grant’s troops were there.” As the Senti? 
has pointed out, the trouble is due to the 
prejudice of the whites against the rule of 
the negroes, and that prejudice ‘* will pro- 
duce its inevitable effects until it is greatly 
abated "—an abatement which can only 
come about through the siow processes of 
time, and which will be hindered, rather 
than hastened, by any interference on the 
part of the ‘‘ Bill” Chandlers. 

Hew strong is the prejudice even among 
Republicans in a Northern State against al- 
lowing the negro any share in the Govern 
ment is freshly illustrated by a letter in the 
New York Age from H. C. Smith, editor of 
the Cleveland Gazette, an organ of the colored 
men in Ohio. There are tive Fire Commis- 
sioners in Cleveland, four of whom are Re 
publicans. The Fire Department has not a 
single colored member. Six months ago the 
Commissioners examined about twenty appli- 
cants for places in the Department. One of the 
twenty was a negro, and he secured the high- 


ce 





ee ee — — = ————— = 
est average of the whole number in both 
physical and mental examinations. Never 


theless he was not appointed and has not been 
appointed yet, while the Republican Com 
missioners keep on appointing white appli 
cants who stood far below him. Ther 
five 
are Republicans. 
three colored 


are 


Police Commissioners, four of whom 


About three months ago 


men entered the examination 
for places in that Department, 
with a Not 
has been appointed, although forty w 
the 
negroes have since been given places 
only this 
tion in each case was the color of the skin 
and Mr. Smith says that kind of 
treatment has been given us by every city 


and passed 


high standing one of them 


hite 
three 
The 


discrimina 


men who stood lower than 


reason for unjust 


* the same 


board controlled by Republicans from which 
we have asked As 
white Republicans at the North thus epenty 
unlawfully 
against the few blacks in their States, it 


anything long «as 


and manifest their prejudice 
Te 
quires an uncommon amount of 
for them to talk about forcing upon white 


Democrats at the South a rule to which they 


audacity 


will not themselves submit. 


THE SUPREME COURT, 


the n 


Tue suggestion of an increase in 
ber of judges upon the Supreme bench of 


um 


the United States is one which Congress may 
follow with the approval of the public. ‘The 
nation contained less than four millions of 
people, nearly all of them along the Atlantic 
coast, when this court was constituted with 


be 


many for the highest judicial tribunal of a 


six members; and eleven will none too 
country whose population already reaches 
sixty-five millions, and is distributed across 
the continent 

There has been one period in our history 
when the court contained ten members, and 
the proposed change will make the number 
but one larger than it stood between 1868 
and 1865, when the area of its authority was 
largely restricted by the civil war. Begin 
ning with a Chief Justice and five associate 


justices in 1789, the pumber of 


was in 


assoctates 
increased to six eight in 
1837, and to nine in 1863, when Stephen J. 
Field was appointed by President Lincoln, 
making, with the Chief Justice, a 


1807, to 


bench 
of ten. 
then supreme in the executive and legislative 
departments of the Federal Government, the 
the Supreme Court came down 
from the ante-bellum period of Democratic 
dominance, for Roger B. Taney, who had been 


Although the Republican party was 


majority of 


appointed by Jackson in 1836, and for whose 
* Ben” Wade afterwards thought 
he had prayed perhaps a little too zealously 
during the closing years of Buchanan's 
term, still sat as Chief Justice, and beside 
him were James M. Wayne of Georgia, an- 


long life 


other appointee of Jackson (in 1835); John 


Catron of Tennessee, appointed by Van 
Buren in 1887; Samuel Nelson of New 
York, appointed by Tyler towards 
the close of nis Administration in 1845; 


Robert C. Grier of Pennsylvania, commis- 
sioned by Polk in 1846; and Nathan Clifford 
of Maine, Buchanan's contribution to the 
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court in 1858. Lincoln on his inauguration 
found two vacancies, through the death, a 
few months before, of Peter V. Daniel of Vir- 
ginia and the resignation of John A. Camp- 
bell of Alabama on the secession of his State, 
and a third soon happened from the death of 
John McLean of Ohio, the earliest of Jack- 
son’s appointees, dating from 1829. Noah 
II. Swayne of Ohio, Samuel F. Miller of 
Iowa, and David Davis of Illinois had been 
already appointed by Lincoln when Con- 
gress authorized an increase of the number 
of associate justices, and Mr. Field was 
named, 

The Republicans were unwilling to trust 
Andrew Johnson with the appointment of 
any judges tothis bench, and so, when Catron 
died in 1865, the number of associate justices 
was cut down to eight, and on Wayne’s 
death, two years later, toseven. In 1870 the 
number of associate justices was raised to 
eight, but it has never since been carried as 
high as it was between 1863 and 1865, al- 
though the necessity for a bench of at least 
ten members—or, better, eleven, as is now 
proposed—has long been far greater than it 
was a quarter of a century ago. 

Happily there is no reason why Democrats 
and Republicans, North and South, should 
not regard the proposed increase with com- 
posure. There is no longer any great ques- 
tion of constitutional interpretation regarding 
which there is a Southern and Democratic 
side, as opposed to a Northern and Republi- 
can side. The decisions of the Supreme Court 
during the past twenty years have settled the 
question of State rights beyond any possi- 
bility of reopening. The annulinent of the 
Civil Rights Act in 1883, on the ground that 
it was unconstitutional in trenching upon the 
rights of the States, and the decision of the 
court in the Virginia debt cascs in December, 
1887, fully established what Justice Miller 
has styled ‘‘ the autonomy of the States and 
their power to regulate their domestic af- 
fairs.” Of this latter decision a despatch 
from Richmond, Va., the evening after it 
was rendered, said: ** The decision of the 
Supreme Court caused great rejoicing here 
to-day. It is regarded by all classes as a fixed 
and final triumph of State sovereignty. Men 
tossed up their hats and cried, ‘ Hurrah for 
Virginia! Hurrah for State rights!’ ” 

In view of such a record, it is a matter of 
little importance whether a new Justice of 
the Supreme Court is a Republican from 
the North or a Democrat from the South. 
The most important work done by the 
present Republican members has been their 
rendering of decisions which fully sustained 
the arguments advanced in Congress by such 
Democrats as Mr. Thurman against such un- 
constitutional measures as the Civil-Rights 
Act, and Mr. Thurman himself could have 
taken no stronger ground against that mea- 
sure than did Justice Bradley, who ren- 
dered the decision in that case. To those 
who were familiar with the loose ideas of 
Mr. Lamar regarding such questions, as il- 
lustrated by his support in the Senate of the 
scheme to allow the Federal Government to 
interfere with schools in the States—a scheme 
certainly opposed to the spirit of the Consti- 
tution, and which so high Republican au- 





thority as ex-Justice Strong considers repug- 
nant to that instrument—there was some- 
thing absurd about the protests of Republi- 
can organs against his appointment, on the 
ground that he was ‘‘a State-rights man.” 
The decisions rendered by the new Northern 
Republican appointee, Justice Brewer, on 
the bench of the Circuit Court, indicate that 
he isa much better State-rights man than 
his Southern Democratic colleague. In- 
deed, it is a curious fact that not only is Mr. 
Lamar a latitudinarian in such matters of 
construction, but that Justice Field, then 
the only Democrat on the bench, took the 
Federal, as opposed to the State, side in the 
Virginia controversy. 

So long as service in the highest court 
makes Republican justices from the North 
render decisions which are hailed in the old 
capital of the Confederacy as the ‘‘ triumph 
of State sovereignty,” it is a matter of little 
consequence to the South, in the large view, 
whether new justices come from one party or 
the other; and the equanimity with which 
that section receives Judge Brewer’s ap- 
pointment shows that it recognizes this truth. 

At the same time it would be a graceful 
thing for President Harrison to give the 
South further representation upon this bench 
if he is called upon to make more appoint- 
ments, as is likely to be the case, not only 
through additions to the number of judges, 
but through the early withdrawal on pen- 
sions of the three judges who are now far 
past seventy years of age. Practically Mr. 
Lamar is the only representative of that 
whole section, Justice Harlan’s residence and 
associations making him almost as much a 
Northern man as though he had lived in 
Cincinnati, instead of Louisville, when ap- 
pointed. Democratic newspapers in Tennes- 
see have mentioned Republican lawyers in 
that State who are worthy of this honor, 
and there may be such lawyers in 
other Southern States If there are not 
Republican lawyers of the first rank in the 
Gulf States, a broad - minded Democrat 
might well be named. While it is not of 
importance, as a matter of principle, whe- 
ther a new judge of the Supreme Court is a 
Republican or a Democrat, a resident of 
the North or of the South, it would con- 
duce somewhat to the popular respect for 
the tribunal if it were not so one-sided in 
the political affiliations of its members as it 
will be when Justice Field’s withdrawal 
leaves only Fuller and Lamar to represent 
a party which numbers fully half the voters 
of the country, and Lamar the only South- 
ern man among the nine—or perhaps 
then eleven—members. There was a states- 
manlike passage bearing upon this same 
question in the message sent by Lincoln to 
Congress on December 3, 1861, which may 
well be recalled twenty-eight years later: 

‘There are three vacancies on the bench of 
the Supreme Court—two by the decease of 
Justices Daniel and McLean and one by the re- 
signation of Justice Campbell. I have so far 
forborne making nominations to fill these va- 
cancies for reasons which I will now state. 
Two of the outgoing judges resided within the 
States now overrun by revolt; so thatif suc- 
cessors Were appointed in the same localities, 
they could not now serve upon tkeir circuits; 


and many of the most competent men there 
probably would not take the personal hazard 





of accepting to serve, even here, upon the 
Supreme bench. I have been unwilling to 
throw allthe appointments northward, thus dis- 
abling myseif from doing justice to the South 
on the return of peace.” 


THE MARKET PRICE OF SILVER. 
THE Financial Chronicle has touched the 
weak spot in Secretary Windom’s silver pro- 
ject by asking the question, ‘‘ What is the 
market price of silver?”. The market price, 
it goes on to show, is the price at which a 
given quantity of silver can be sold ona given 
day. Itis determined by the law of supply 
and demand. If you increase the quantity 
to be sold at this particular time, or if 
you lessen the demand, the market value 
declines. If you lessen the supply, or if the 
demand increases, the market value rises. 
Now, what will happen if the United States 
Treasury offers to take all the silver in the 
world at its market value at any time and at 
all times, and give its notes for the same, and 
then take the notes at par for all Government 
dues? In order to increase the market va- 
lue it will only be necessary for the holders 
and producers to keep their silver off the 
market and converge it upon the Treasury. 
By keeping it off the market they cause the 
price to advance, because a certain amount 
will be wanted at all times, for manufac. 
turing purposes if not for currency, and the 
sale of even the smallest quantity fixes 
the quotation for the day. Thus, although 
there is a quotation, there is really no market 
value in the commercial sense, because the 
law of supply and demand has ceased to 
operate. When one buyer offers to take all 
that can be brought to him at a fixed price, 
to wit, the price at which, say, 10,000 ounces 
are sold in London, the essential feature of 
market price is obliterated, because the es- 
sential feature is that if 11,000 ounces were 
offered in London, the market value would 
probably be less ; if 100,000 ounces, it would 
certainly be less. 

Therefore, issuing Treasury notes at mar- 
ket value is a misleading phrase. It really 
means issuing them at a fixed price for silver. 
What will become of the notes when issued ? 
They will go back to the Treasury in pay- 
ment of taxes. The plan provides that they 
may be counted as reserves of the national 
banks, but the banks would not be obliged 
to receive them. The revenue of the Gov- 
ernment would soon consist of these notes 
exclusively if it should turn out that they 
were at the smallest discount compared with 
gold. 

This is, in brief, the Chronicle's argument, 
and no flaw can be detected in it. It is all 
embraced in the idea, or rather axiom, that 
market value requires free play, and that 
there is no free play where one buyer agrees 
to take all offerings at a price momentarily 
fixed. 

That Mr. Windom anticipated this objec- 
tion, but underrated it, is evident from the 
following paragraphs in his report : 

‘*It might be suggested that to issue Treasury 
notes on unlimited deposits of bullion would 
place the Government at the mercy of combi- 
nations organized to arbitrarily put up the 
price of silver tor the purpose of unloading on 


the Treasury at a fictitious value. 
‘* This danger may be averted by giving the 
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Secretary of the Treasury discretion to suspend 
temporarily the receipt of silver and issue of 
notes in the event of such a combination, and 
he might be authorized, under proper restric- 
tions, to sell silver, if necessary, retaining the 
gold proceeds for the redemption of the notes. 

‘“* The existence of such authority, even if 
never exercised, would prevent the formation 
of any effectual combination of this kind, for 
the reason that a combination to control the 
silver product of the world would be very ex- 
pensive, requiring immense capital, and could 
not be successfully undertaken in the face of 
the power lodged with the Secretary to defeat 
it.” 

The first answer to this is that a ‘* combi- 
nation” would not be necessary to bring about 
the result. What all holders of silver see 
that it is for their interest to do they will do 
without first forming a syndicate for the pur- 
pose. Each one will see that it is for his in- 
terest not to break the market, not to lower 
the quotation, The combination will form 
itself without the act of combining. 

The remedy proposed is, that the Secretary 
shall be authorized to stop receiving silver 
whenever he sees fit, and even to become a 
seller ‘‘ under proper restrictions.” Another 
suggestion (not exactly a recommendation) 
is, that, in order to guard against an excess 
of deposits, the receipt of bullion might be 
limited to the production of this country, 
or of this continent, or of ‘‘ new bullion.” 
The practical difficulties in the way of en- 
forcing this restriction are such that it may 
be left out of the reckoning at present. 
Then we have for our means of avoiding 
danger a proviso that the Secretary may re- 
ceive silver or net receive it, just as he 
pleases, and if he thinks he has received too 
much at any time, he may sell the overplus. 
Limiting this power to ‘‘ the event of a com- 
bination ” signifies nothing, since it is the 
Secretary’s judgment that determines the ex- 
istence of the combination. He cannot 
pause to hear arguments or to take testi- 
mony upon this point. 

Practically, therefore, the Secretary's plan 
is that he shall be authorized by Congress to 
receive silver bullion on deposit for Treasury 
notes occasionally, and to sell it occasionally, 
the notes to be receivable for Government 
dues, and to become part of the national cur- 
rency if the banks choose to treat them as 
such. Mr. Windom was very strongly con- 
vinced of the danger of allowing the Secre- 
tary to expand and contract the currency at 
will by depositing public money in the banks 
and withdrawing it again. Upon this point 
he said : 

‘*1t involves the exercise of a most dangerous 
power by the Secretary of the Treasury whereby 
be may, if so disposed, expand or contract the 
currency at will and in the interests of certain 
favorites whom he may select.” 

But his silver project involves not only the 
same dangerous power of expanding and 
contracting the currency at will, but also the 
power to ‘‘rig” the silver market of the 
world by alternate buying and selling. And 
the peculiarity of the plan is, that without 
these discretionary powers the whole project 
is too dangerous to be thought of and quite 
inadmissible. 


OUR WAY OF REFORM. 


OnE of the puzzles of American politics 


The Nation. 


fulness or optimism of the public in the 
presence of a great many most discourag- 
ing phenomena. Mr. Bryce confesses that 
a ‘‘ hundred times” in the course of his in- 
vestigations he came across facts which dis- 
posed him to think the American experi 
ment a failure, and just as often as he fell 
into this state of gloom, he lighted on some 
tendency or movement which showed him 
that there was everywhere diffused through 
the community a which 
made despair seem a blunder. 


vis medicatria 
Any one who wishes to penetrate the 
secret of this optimism can hardly do better 
than study the history of the two great 
parties since 1850. He will there see that 
the great reforms are nearly all brought 
about by the pushing of the abuses to an 
extreme. The process is usually very 
simple one. The evil itself, is at 
tacked by literary men, professors, theo 


ut 


shows 


logians, and the like, who are ridiculed or 


denounced as visionaries or theorists. 


The smallness of their numbers as reveal!- 
ed the 


at first election or two excites 
merriment. The promoters of the evil 
feel more confident than ever, and are, 


in view of the feebleness of the opposition, 
astonished at their own moderation. They 
determine to have a better time than ever, 
or, in other words, to do a little more of the 
thing which the theorists say they ought not 
to do at all. They accordingly begin a steady 
and apparently most enjoyable progress to 
wards some sort of extreme which the re 

formers have been denouncing as peculiarly 
odious. If it be slavery in which they take 
their pleasure, they convert it from a neces 
sary evil into an undeniable good, surround 
it with religious sanctions, and make it an ex 
cellent basis for civil society and demand its 
extension to new fields. If it be a spirit of spe- 
culation and of venality in public life which 
the reformers are deploring, their enemies 
produce as a candidate for the highest office 
in the country somebody who openly and 
more than any one else represents in the pub- 
lic eye the money-making spirit, and pro 
nounce him, as if in mockery, ‘the great 
est living American.” If it be the pub. 
lic use of the Government. service for 
party or personal ends which the reformers 
decry, the theory is unearthed that the 
spoils system is a valuable American inven- 
tion, intended to adapt the work of ad- 
ministration to democratic uses; and the work 
of distributing small places among personal 
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isa process which the growth of education 


ernment will continue to be effected 
and of better political habits will, no doubt, 
some day cast aside as slow and inadequate, 
and indeed somewhat barbarous in its sim 
plicity. But it seems to be the process which 
at present is best suited to the average intel 
ligence of the voting population. 

Anybody who knows nothing about it, and 
is not aware that it is going on, may, there 
fore, readily deceive himself as to the politi 
cal prospect in the United States at any 
given time. Nowhere in the world has the 
proverb that ‘the darkest hour is just before 
the dawn” been so frequently verified, and 
nowhere is a change for the better so close at 
hand as when things seem as bad as bad can 
Nothing, therefore, has don much 
for the deliverance of the Government from 


be. sO 


the influence of that deadliest and most in 
sidious of all powers, the money power, 
as the nomination of its great) representa 


tive, Mr. Blaine, for the Presidency by the 
Nothing 
much to bring the public mind to a proper 


Republican party. has done 


so 
sense of the gravity of the spoils system as 
the violation by the party of its promises of 
reform the 

Mr. 

much t 
ballot reform as the 


and wholesale 


petrated by 


removals per 
Nothing l 
the 


Clarkson ins 
of 
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lavish use of 
made by the manufacturers at the last eles 
tion, and the apparently triumphant and in 
solent supremscy of men like Wanamaker 


Nothing 


cause of 


and Quay in Republican councils 
the 
tariff reform as the attempt of the Senate last 


has done so much to promote 
year to meet the demand for revision by 
raising the duties, and the attempt of the 


the 
vile 


Treasury to harass the importers in inte 
rest of the manufacturers, by open disregard 
of the judgment of the courts on rules of ap 
praisement 

To all outward seeming, these things indi 
cate the complete triumph of the lawless 
element in our polities, the class which 
makes the enrichment of the few through the 
corruption or indifference of the many, the 
goal of the national striving. But, in reality, 
they mean that the end is near, and that, as 
the Pennsylvanian spoilsman said, with a dif 
ferent meaning, ‘‘ This hog is fit to kill.” The 
danger of such a mode as this of reaching 
reform of course, that some day the 
may not be as absurd 
the efficient working 
system requires. 


is 

auda 
of the 
But this is a very slight 


enemy 


cious 


or 
as 





adherents, though really the moral equiva 
lent of embezzlement, is treated as the first 
and highest duty of the President and his 
Cabinet. If it duties on 


ports that are complained of, the 


im- 
ion- 


be excessive 
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ists not only go to work to raise hu 
but to 
vexatious, and more complicated, and 


crease the difficulty of obtai 


ilies, 
more 
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make the collection of them 





administrative blunds 


rs or misconduct. 
It is actually in this way that the Ameri- 
can people now get to the bottom of a ques 
tion, and are enabled to decide when 
the broom in hand and cleanse the 

stable. It 
tedious, and terribly expensive process. 


to take 
Augean 
a cumbersome, and 


It 


is, of course, 





to foreign observers is the persistent hope- 


is not the process by which reforms in gov 





danger after all. Providence has never 
; allowed any people to perish or come to 
grief for want of a reasonable supply of 
fools and Knaves, and we may be sure we 
shall always have plenty of them in stock 


until the day comes when we shall depend 


| less on object-lessons and more on the les- 
sons of recorded experience for extrication 
our difficulties. 
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CITY AND FARM IN CONNECTICUT. 


Tre Board of Education of the State of 
Connecticut has just compiled its annual 
school census of the children of the State 
who are of the school age, namely, between 
four and sixteen years. Its returns give an 
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opportunity to show how swiftly in New 
England the decline of the country regions 
and the simultaneous growth of the cities 
proceed. The schooi census of Connecticut 
is usually made with the utmost care, and 
can be relied on for general precision. By 
using its ascertained ratio of 4.44, which the 
number of children in the State who are of 
school age bore to the whole population as 
found in the census year of 1880, we can de- 
rive the relative proportions for country and 
city variation. 
In the year 1800 Connecticut had a total 
population of 251,002, of which 24,131, or 
only 9.6 per cent., was in the cities. In 1880 
her population had risen to 622,700, of which 
244,558, or 39.3 per cent., was in the cities, 
The new school census (1889) shows the num- 
ber of children of school age in the State 
to be 159,234, of whom 177,117 are in the 
cities (or, more strictly speaking, urban 
towns) of New Haven, Hartford, Bridge- 
port, Waterbury, Meriden, Norwich, 
Danbury, New Britain, Middletown, New 
London, and Rockville (Vernon). Carry- 
ing out the ratioof 4.44, the present popu- 
lation of the State becomes 706,992, of which 
342,398, or about 48.5 per ceni., is in the 
twelve cities named. Allowing for the fact 
that the two cities of Danbury and Rock- 
ville have been incorporated since 1880, there 
would still remain about 44.6 per cent. 
of the population in the cities, which con- 
tained 39.3 per cent. in 1880. In the country 
towns during the nine years past, therefore, 
the population has fallen 5.3 per cent. of the 
whole, while in the cities it has risen in the 
same ratio. This computation gives to the 
country regions the benefit of the increased 
population of the many bustling factory 
towns like Derby, Ansonia, Winchester, and 
cthers. If these could be excluded, and only 
those towns be cited whose industries are ex- 
clusively or essentially agricultural, the show- 
ing would be very much more striking. 

A better test is, perhaps, supplied by a 
contrast of the four urban counties with the 
four rural counties of the State. The latter 
are Windham, Litchfield, Tolland, and Mid- 
dlesex, containing only the two cities of 
Middletown and Rockville, which together 
have a population not exceeding 21,000. 
Using the same ratio, the population of the 
two sets of counties this year would be ap- 
proximately as follows : 


Urban Counties. Population. 
Pe a pis hse eme ener 203,036 
ENED cis a> ok dae ckos cata swiba cae 136,280 
ESR ES Senn papee emieaiacin ats 73,490 
PUN ik occ SbERARS SA eo baweeh ee ecene 141,488 

554,294 


Rural Counties. 


ee eer ere FS ee ee a 51,410 
MMR as Wik sink SSR SESS BAAR R OER 43,991 
SUE Ss'si0's i «Se ae bar obaseapheonss sae 23,873 
NE iba ace ccebacisnkeaeeaccnees 33,424 

152,698 


The urban counties now contain, therefore, 
about 78.5 per cent. of Connecticut’s popula- 
tion. In 1880 the four urban counties 
named contained 467,099, while the rural 
counties—including their thriving factory 
towns—contained 155,601. During the nine 
years the urban counties have thus gained in 
population 87,195, while the rural counties 
have lost 2,903. The figures show graphi- 


that sets from the farms in Connecticut and 
all over New England towards the urban 
centres. 

Some of the results of the impoverish- 
ment of the farm towns which the statistics 
suggest have often been depicted, in the 
cheapening of lands, the unbalancing of 
legislative representation, the growth of ru- 
ral bribery, and other malign consequences. 
In Connecticut none has been more striking 
than the fiscal view that the two political 
parties in country towns take of the position 
of legislators, and the resulting ‘‘ rotative 
habit” of passing the place around and 
sending untried men to make the laws. 
How steadily this custom has grown against 
the old habit of sending the country squires 
to the Legislature year after year, the sub- 
joined table for the decades since 1780 indi- 
cates : 





Whole Reélected 

number of from Per cent. 
representa-| previous reélected. 

tives. year. H 
BID. .cvcsceccecees 171 109 | 63.7 
ee ree 18y 102 | 54.0 
oo eee 1vy 83 41.7 
re 204 53 26.0 
i eccccere 208 47 22.6 
BOs 0:96:54 500 5109% 212 27 12.7 
BBO. .cccccccccccee 222 27 2.2 
Rp Naw ase ems mes 236 3) 12.7 
LS rr | 239 24 10.0 
ERE Se | 246 23 9.3 
IBOD. cvvcceccveses | 249 13 6.2 








It would be interesting to find how the de- 
velopment of this rotative custom, which, 
within certain limits, measures the lowering of 
legislative morale, comparesin the other New 
England States with that of Connecticut, 
Certainly, it is very marked every where, even 
in the States, like Massachusetts, where the 
little towns are bunched into districts, and 
where, consequently, each town thinks an- 
other town ‘‘ hoggish ” if it wants to send a 
member a second time, albeit he may be 
faithful, able, and honest. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


Tak death of Browning brings one stage near- 
er the too plainly approaching end of a literary 
age which will long be full of curious interest to 
the student of the moods of the mind of man. 
Time bas linked his name with that of Tennyson, 
and the conjunction gives to England another 
of those double stars of genius in which her years 
are rich, and by which the spirit of an age hus a 
twofold expression. The old opposition, the 
polarity of mind, by virtue of which the Platonist 
differs from the Aristotelian, the artist from the 
thinker, Shakspere from Jonson, shows its effi- 
cacy here, too, inthe last modern age, and di- 
vides the poets and their admirers by innate 
preferences. It is needful to remember this con- 
trast, though not to insist upon it unduly, in 
order to approach the work of Browning rightly, 
to be just tc those who idolize him without of- 
fence to those who are repelled by him. The 
analysis of his powers, the charting of his life 
and work, is not difficult; but the value of his 
real achievemeut is more uncertain. Interest 
centres entirely in his poetry, for his career has 
been without notable incident,and is told when it 
is said that he has lived the life of ascholar and 
man of letters in England and Italy amid the 
social culture of his time. For the world his ca- 
reer is the succession of books he has put forth, 
and this is as he would have it; publicity beyond 
this he did not seek, but refused with violence 
and acrimony. 

In his earliest poem, youthful in its self-por- 
traiture, its literary touch, and its fragmentary 





cally how steady and swift is the current 


plan, the one striking quality is the flow of lan- 





guage. Here was a writer who would never 
lack for words; fluent, as if inexhaustible, the 
merely verbal element in ** Pauline’? shows no 
struggle with the medium of the poet’s art. This 
gift of facility was, as is usual, first to show itself. 
In ** Paracelsus’’ the second primary quality of 
Browning was equally conspicuous—the power 
of reasoning in verse. These two traits have for 
a poet asmuch weakness as strength, and they 
lie at the source of Browning's defects as a 
master of poetic art. His facility allowed 
him to be diffuse in language, and his reasoning 
habit led him often to be diffuse in matter. In 
**Sordello’’ the two produced a monstrosity, 
both in construction and expression, not to be 
rivalled in literature. Picturesque detail, intel- 
jectual interest, moral meaning, struggle in vain 
in that tale to make themselves felt and discern- 
ed through the tangle of words and the labyrinth 
of act and reflection. But already in these 
poems Browning had shown, to himself, if not to 
the world, that he had come to certain conclu- 
sions, toa conception of human life and a deci- 
sion as to the use of his art in regard to it, which 
were to give him substantial power. He defined it 
by his absorption in ** Paracelsus’? with the broad 
ideas of infinite power and infinite love, which in 
his last poem still maintain their place in hissys- 
tem as the highest solvents of experience and spe- 
culation; and in **Sordello’’ he stated the end of 
art, which he continued to seek, in his maxim 
that little else is worth study except the ** history 
of a soul.’’ His entire poetic work, broadly 
speaking, is the illustration of this short sen- 
tence. Such prepossessions with the spiritual 
meaning o! lifeasthese poemsshow made sure the 
predominance in his work of the higher interests 
of man; and he won his audience finally by this 
fact, that he had something to say that was 
ethical and religious. The development, how- 
ever, of both the theory and practice of his mind 
had to be realized in far more definite and strik- 
ing forms than the earlier poems before the 
attention of the world could be secured. 

It would seem natural thata man with such 
convictions as Browning acknowledged, should 
be preéminently an idealist, and that his point 
of weakness should prove to be the tendency to 
metaphysieal and vague matter not easily put- 
ting on poetical form. But he was, in fact, a 
realist—one who is primarily concerned with 
things, and use- the method of observation. His 
sense for actual fact is always keen. In that 
poem of ** Paracelsus,*’ which is a discussion in 
the air if ever a poem was, it is significant to find 
him emphasizing the circumstance that he had 
taken very few liberties with his subject, and 
bringing books tu show evidence of historical 
fidelitv. But, little of the dramatic spirit as there 
is in ** Paracelsus,’’ there was much in Browning 
when it should come to be released, and it be- 
longs to the dramatist to be interested in the 
facts of life, the flesh and blood reality, in which 
he may or may not (according to his greatness) 
findasoul. Browning was thus a realist, and he 
chose habitually the objective method of art—but 
to set forth **the history of a soul.’’ Had he 
been an idealist, his subject would have been 
*“*the history of the soul’’; his method might 
or might not have been different. This change 
of the particle is a sligbt one, but it involves that 
polarity of mind which sets Browning opposite 
to Tennyson. He deals with individuals, takes 
in imagination their point of view, assumes for 
the time being their circumstances and emotions; 
and one who does this in our time, with a pre- 
occupation with the soul in the inaividual, can- 
not escape from one overpowering impression, 
repeated from every side of the modern age—the 
impression, namely, of the relativity of human 
life. 

This is the lesson which is spread over 
Browning’s pages, with line on line and pre- 
cept on precept. By it he comes into har- 
mony with the very spirit of the century on 
its intellectual side, and represents it. The 
** history of a soul ’’ differs very greatly accord- 
ing to circumstance, native impulses, the needs 
of life at different stages of growth, the balance 
of faculties and desires in it, the temperament of 
its historical period, the access to it of art or 
music or thought, and in a thousand ways; 
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and Browning devotes himself oftentimes to 


the exposition of all this web of circum- 
stance in order that we may see the soul 
as it was under its cunditions, instead of 


leaping to a conclusion by a hard-and-fast mo- 
rality based upon the similarity of the soul in all 
men. The task happily falls in with his fine 
gift of reasoning, and increases by practice the 
suppleness and subtlety of this faculty of his. 
One might say, indeed, without close computa- 
tion, that the larger part of his entire poetic 
work is occupied with such reasoning upon 
psychological cases, in the manner of a lawyer 
who educes a client’s justification from the de- 
tails of his temptation. Many of the longer 
poems are only instances of special pleading, and 
have all the faults that belong to that form of 
thought. **The Ring and the Book *’ is such an in- 
terminable argument, marvellous for intellectual 
resource, for skill in diaiecties, for plausibility. 
**Bishop Blougram,’’ **Mr. Sludge,’’ ‘* Prince Ho- 
henstiel-Schwangau,”’ and others, readily occur 
to mind as being in the same way ‘'apologies’’ ; 
and in these one feels that, while it is wel! to 
know what the prisoner urges on his own behalf, 
it is the shabby, the cowardly, the criminal, the 
base, the detestable, that is masking under a too 
well-woven cloak of words, and that the special 
pleader is pursuing his game at the risk of a higher 
honesty than consists in the mere understanding 
of the mechanism of motive and act. Yet this ca- 
tholicity, which seems to have for its motto, **Who 
understands all, forgives all,’’ is a natural conse- 
quence in a mind so impressed with the doctrine 
of the relativity of human lite as was Browning's. 
The tendency of the doctrine is to efface moral 
judgment and to substitute for it intellectual 
comprehension; and usually this results in a 
practical fatalism, acquiesced in if not actively 
held. Here, too, Browning’s mental tempera- 
ment has another point of contact with the gene- 
ral spirit of the age, and allows him to take up 
into his genius the humanitarian instinct so 
powerful in his contemporaries. For the per- 
ception of tbe excuses for men’s action in those 
of low or morbid or deformed development 
liberalizes the mind, and the finding of the spark 
of soul in such individuals does mean to the 
Christian the finding of that immortal part 
which equalizes allin an equal destiny, however 
the difference may look between men while the 
process of life is going on. Browniug came very 
early to this conviction, that in all men, however 
weak or grossly set this spark may be, it is to be 
soughttor. In this he isconsistenuy philanthro- 
pic and democratic, Christian in spirit and prac- 
tice, comprehensive in tolerance, large in chari- 
ty, intellectually (but not emotionally) sympa- 
thetic. It is perhaps unnecessary to add that his 
love of righteousness is not so striking a trait. 
But what in all this view of life is most origi- 
nal in Browning is something that possibly per- 
plexes even his devotedadmirers. Life, he says, 
no matter what it may be in its accidents of time, 
or place, or action, isthe stuff to make the soul 
of. Inthe humblest as the noblest, in Caliban as 
in Prospero, the life vouchsafed is the means (ade- 
quate, he seems to say,in all cases) of which the soul 
makes use togrowin. He thus avoids the deaden- 
ing conclusions to which his doctrine of relativity 
might lead, by asserting the equal and identical 
opportunity in all todevelop the soul. He unites 
with this the original theory—at least one that 


he has made his own—that whatever the sou? 


seeks it should seek with all its might; and, push- 
ing to the extreme, he urges that if a man sin, 
let him sin to the uttermost of his desire. This is 
the moral of the typical poem of this class, 
**The Statue and the Bust,’’ and he means 
more by this than that the intention, sinning 
in thought, is equivalent to sioning in act— 
he means that a man should have his will. No 
doubt this is directly in accord with the 
great value he places on strength of character, 
vitality in life, on resolution, courage, and the 
braving of consequences. But the ignoring of 


the immense value of restraint asan element in 
character is complete; and in the case of many 
whose choice is slowly and doubtfully made in 
those younger years when the desire for life in 
its fulness of experience is strongest, and the 
wisdom of knowledge 


ot life in its effects is 





weakest, the advice to obey impulse at all costs, 
to throw doubt and authority to the winds, and 
**live my life and have my day,"’ is of dubious 
utility. Over and over again in Browning's 
poetry one meets with this insistence on the value 
of moments of high excitement, of intense liv- 
ing, of full experience of pleasure, even though 
such moments be of the essence of evil and 
fruitfulin all dark consequences. It is proba- 
ble that a deep optimism underiies all this: that 
Browning believed that the soul does not perish 
in its wrong-doing, but that through this ex- 
perience, too, as through good, it develops 
finally its immortal nature, and that, as in his 
view the life of the soul is in its energy of action, 
the man must act even evil if he is to grow at all. 
Optimism, certainly, of the most thorough-going 
kind this is; but Browning is so consistent an 
optimist in other parts of bis philosophy that this 
defence may be made for him ona point where 
the common thought and deepest conviction of 
the race, in its noblest thinkers and purest 
artists, are opposed to him, refusing to believe 
that the doing of evil is to be urged in the inte- 
rest of true manliness, 

The discussion of Browning's attitude towards 
lifein the actual world of men has led away from 
the direct consideration of the work in which he 
embodied his convictions, The important por- 
tion of it came in middle life, when he obtained 
mastery of the form of poetic art known as the 
dramatic monologue. A realist, if he be a poet, 
must resortto the drama. It was inevitable in 
Browning's case. Yet the drama, as a form, 
offered as much unfitness for Browning's genius 
as it did fitness, The drama requires energy, it 
is true, and interest in men as individuals; and 
these Browning had. It also requires concentra- 
tion, economy of material, and constructive 
power; and these were difficult to Browning. He 
did notsucceed in hisattemptsto write dramain its 
perfect form. He cou'd make fragments of intense 
power in passion; be could reveal a sing'e cha- 
racter at one critical moment of its career; he 
could sum up a life history in a long soliloquy; 
but he could not do more than this and keep the 
same level of performance. Why he failed is a 
curious question, and will doubtless be critically 
debated with a plentiful lack of results. His 
growthin dramatic faculty, in apprehension of 
the salient points of character, and grasp in pre- 
senting them, in perception of the value of situa- 
tion, and power to use it tothe full, can readily be 
traced; but there comesa point where the growth 
stops. Superioras his mature work is to that of 
his youth in all these qualities, it falls short of 
that perfect and complex design and that inform- 
ing life which mark the developed dramatist. 
In the monologues he deals with incidents ina 
life, with moods of a personality, with the con- 
sciousness which a man has of his own character 
at the end of his career; but he seizes these 
singly, and at one moment. His characters 
do not develop before the eye; he does not 
catch the soul in the very act: he does not 
present life much as the results of life. 
He frequently works by the method of re. 
trospect—he tells the story, but does not enact 
it. In all these he displays the governing motive 
of his art, which is to reveal the soul; but if the 
soul reveals itself in his verses, it is commonly by 
confession, not presentation. He has, in fact, 
that malady of thought which interferes with the 
dramatist’s control of his hand; he is thinking 
about his characters, and only indirectly in them, 
and he is most anxious to convey his refiee- 
tions upon the psychical phenomenon which be 
is attending to. In other words, he is, pri- 
marily, a moralist; he reasons, and he is 
fluent in words and fertile in thoughts, and so he 
loses the object itself, becomes indirect, tull of 
afterthought and parenthesis, and impairs the 
dramatic effect. These traits may be observed, 
in different degrees, in many of the poems, even 
in the best. In the dramas themselves the lack 
of constructive power is absolute. ‘Pippa 
Passes *’ is only a succession of dramatic frag- 
ments artificially bound together, and in the 
others the lack of body and interdependent life 
between the parts is patent toall. “Ina Bal- 
econy,”* certainiy one of his finest wrought poems, 


so 





is only an incident. He is at his best when his 
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field is most rarrow—in such a poem as ‘* The 
Laboratory.”’ 

There isa compensation for these deficienctes 
of power in that the preference of his mind for a 
single passion or mood its main 
ment opens to him the plain and unobstructed 
way to lyrical expression. His dramatic ine 
of the and the situation 
intensity which finds its natural course in lyrical 
exaltation. It be thought, if 
deemed necessary the 
Browning's work, that genius is most 
manifest in those lyrics and romances which he 
dramatic. The seale rises from bis argu 
and moralizing verse, however em- 


or crisis at mo- 
for 
passion supplies an 
may well it were 


to decide upon best it 


his nobly 
called 
mentative 
ployed, through those monologues which obey the 
necessity for 
matic element enters into them, up to those most 
powerful and direet poems in which the intensity 
Plft; 


veor 


greater concentration as the dra 


of feeling enforces a lyrical movement an 
and akin to these last 
heroism which 
notenter. 
lyrical gift was more perfect than his dramatk 
wift; he knew the secret 
witchery in it independent of what the words 
may say, and when his hand fell on that chord, 


ure the songs of k 
’ 


into the dramatic element does 


Indeed, in our judgment, Browning's 
which has 


of a music 


he mastered the heart with real poetic charm. It 


was seldom, however, that this bappy moment 
came to him, ennobling his language and giving 
wing to his emotion; and, such poems being rare, 
it remains true that the best of bis work is to be 
sought in those pieces, comprehending more of 
life, where his dramatic power takes on a 


Such work became more infreqnent as 


Ivrical 
measure, 
years went on, and he declined again into that 
earlier style of wordy ratiocination, of tedious 
pleading as of a lawsuit, of mere intellectuality 
as of the old bair-splitting schoolmen, though he 
retained the strength and definiteness of 1 

which mere growth had brought to 
he oceasionally produced a poem which was only 
less good than the best of bis middle ag The 
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translations from the Greek with which he em 
ployed his age stand ina different class from his 
original poems, and were a fortunate resort for 
his vigorous but now feebly crentive mind. At 
the end he still applied himself to the mterpre- 
tation of individual lives, but in choosing them 


he was attracted even more untformiy by some 


thing exceptional, often grotesque, in them, ar 
hence they are more curmous and less instructive 
than the earher work of the same kind. 


The mass of Browning's writings which has 
been glanced at as the expression of the reason- 
ing, the dramatic, or the lyrical impulse in his 


genius has attracted attention as wide as the Eng- 
lish language, and it has been intimated that this 
success has been won in some degree on other 
than poetic grounds. It in vi 

the facts, that many who have felt his appeal to 
them have found a teacher rather than a poet, 
Two points in which he retiects his age have been 
mentioned, but there isa third point 
perhaps been more efficacious than sense of 
the relativity of human life or his conviction of 
the worth of every human soul: he adds to these 
cardinal doctrines a tirm and loudly 
Itis the more noteworthy be- 


time have 


is iair to Sav, w of 


which has 


his 


asseveruted 
religious belief. 
cause his reasoning facu!ty might in his 
led him almost anywhere rather than to the su- 
preme validity of truth arrived at by intuition 
his makes his character the more interesting, 
for the rationalizing mind which submits itselfto 
intuitive faith exactly parallels in Browning the 
realist with a predominating interest inthe soul. 
There is no true contradiction in this, no incon- 
sistency; but the combination is unusual. It is 
naturai that, in a time of decreasing authority in 
formal religion, a poet in Browning's position 
should wield an immense attraction, and owe 
something, as Carlyle did, to the wish of his audi- 
ence be reassured in their religious faith. 
Browning bad begun with that resolution of the 
iniverse into infinite power and infinite love of 
which something has already been said, and 
be continued to teach that through nature we 
arrive at the conception of omnipotence, and 
through the soul at the conception of 
lowe, and he apvarentiy finds the act of faith 
inthe belief that infinite power will finally 
discerned as the instrument and expression of 


to 


be 
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infinite love. This is pure optimism; and in 
accordance with it he preaches his gospel, 
which is that each soul should grow to its ut- 
most in power and in Jove, and in the face of 
diffiiculties—of mysteries in experience or thought 
—should repose withentire trustonthe doctrine 
that God has ordered life beneficently, and that 
we who live should wait with patience, even in 
the wreck of our own or others’ lives, for the 
disclosure hereafter which shall reconcile to our 
eyes and hearts the jar with justice and goodness 
of allthat has gone before. This is a system 
simple enough and complete enough to live by, 
if it be truly accep'ed. It is probable, however, 
that Browning wins less by these doctrines, which 
are old and commonplace, than by the vigor 
with which he dogmatizes upon them; the 
certainty with which he speaks of such high 
matters; the fervor, and sometimes the elo- 
quence, with which, touching on the deepest 
and most seeret chords of the heart’s desire, 
he strikes out the notes of courage, of hope 
and vision, and of the foretasted triumph.’ The 
energy of his own faith carries others along with 
it; the manliness of his own soul intects others 
with its cheer and its delight in the struggle of 
spiritual life on earth; and all this the more 
because he is learned in the wisdom of the 
Rabbis, isconversant with modern life and know- 
ledge in all its range, is gifted with intellectual 
genius, and yet displays a faith the more robust 
because it is not cloistered, the more credible 
because it is not professional. 


The character ef Browning’s genius, his indi- 
vidual traits, the general substance of his 
thought, do not admit of material misconception. 
It is when the question is raised upon the per- 
manent value of bis work that the opportuuity 
for wide divergence arises. That there are 
dreary wastes in it caunot be gainsaid. Much is 
now unreadable that was excused in a contem- 
porary book; much never was readable at all; 
and of the remainder how much will the next 
age inits turn cast aside? Its serious claim to 
our attention on ethical, religious, orintellectual 
grounds may be admitted, without pledging the 
twentieth century, which will have its own spe- 
cial phases of thought, and thinkers to illustrate 
them. Browning must live, as the other im- 
mortals do, by the poetry in him, It is true 
he bas enlarged the field of poetry by annex- 
ing the experience that belongs to the artist 
and the musician, and has made some of his 
finest and most original poems out of such 
motives; and his wide knowledge has served him 
in other wags, though it has stiffened many a 
page with pedantry and antiquarianism. it is 
true that there isa grotesque quality in some of 
his work, but his humor in this kind is really a 
pretence: no one laughs at it; it arouses only an 
amazed wonder, like the stone masks of some me- 
diveval church. In ali that he derived from learn- 
ing and scholarship there is the alloy of mortal- 
ity; inali his moralizing and special pleading 
and superfine reasoning there enters the chance 
that the world may lose interest in his treatment 
of the subject ; in all except where he sings from 
the heart itself or pictures life directly and with- 
out comment save of the briefest, there is some 
opportunity for time to breed decay. The faith 
he preached was the poetical complement of 
Carlyle’s prose, and proceeded from much the 
same grounds and by the same steps : believe in 
God, and act like a man—that was the substance 
of it. But Carlyle himself already grows old 
andharsh. The class of mindto which Brown- 
ing belongs depends on its matter for its life; 
unless he has transformed it into poetry, time 
will deal hardly with it. 

To come to the question which cannot be hon- 
estly set aside, although it is no longer profitable 
to discuss it, Browning has not cared for that 
poetic form which bestows perennial charm, or 
else he was incapable of it. He fails in beauty, 
in concentration of interest, in economy of lan- 
suage, in selection of the best from the common 
treasure of experience, In those works where he 
has been most indifferect, as in the ** Red Cotton 
Nightcap Country,’ he has been merely whimsical 
and dull; in those works where the genius 
he possessed is most felt, as in *“*Saul,” ““A 








Toceata of Galuppi’s,’’ ‘* Rabbi Ben Ezra,” 
* The Flight of the Duchess,’’ ** The Bishop Or- 
ders his Tomb in St. Praxed’s Church,” ** Hervé 
Riel,’’ ** Cavalier Tunes,’ ‘** Time’s Revenges,”’ 
and many more, he achieves beauty or nobility or 
fitness of phrase such as only a poet is capable of, 
It is in these last pieces and their like that 
his fame lies for the future. It was his lot 
to be strong as the thinker, the moralist with 
“the accomplishment of verse,’’ the scholar 
interested to rebuild the past of experience, 
the teacher with an exphcit dogma to en- 
force in an intellectual form with examples 
from life, the anatomist of buman passions, 
instincts, and impulses in all their gamut, the 
commentator on his own age; he was weak as 
the artist, and indulged, often unnecessarily and 
by choice, in the repulsive form—in the awk- 
ward, the obscure, the ugly. He belongs with 
Jonson, with Dryden, with the heirs of the 
masculine intellect, the men of power not un- 
visited by grace, but in whom mind is predomi- 
nant. Upon the work of such poets time besi- 
tates, conscious of their meutal greatness, but 
also of their imperfect art, their heterogeneous 
Matter; at last the good is sifted from that whence 
worth has departed. 


THE BRAZILIAN REVOLUTION. 
T1JUcA (Rio de Janeiro), Nov. 22, 1889. 

Ir cannot be said that the advent of the 
Republic in Brazil was entirely unlooked for. 
It was only through the sagacity of old King 
Dom Joio VI.—who, on returning from his 
American colony to his native kingdom, is said 
to bave advised bis son, Dom Pedro, whom he 
left as Regent, to seize the crown himself, else 
it would fall into other hands or the country 
would become a republic—that the more popu- 
lar form of government was not established 
in Brazil as it was in the emancipated Spanish 
colonies. But the new Emperor, Dom Pedro L., 
was so anxious tu appear to be in consonance 
with the ideas prevailng about him that, when 
he dissolved the first Constitutional Conven- 
tion of Brazil, he granted it a most liberal con- 
stitutional charta, abolishing hereditary aris- 
tocracy and privileges, creating a strong legis- 
lature, and in short assuring the Brazilians all 
the liberties and immunities of free citizens, 
Dom Pedro, however, soon began to lean too 
much to the reactionary Portuguese party, 
and the restless natives wound up their oppo- 
sition by obliging him to abdicate in 1831 in 
favor of the second and last Emperor, of 
whose recent dethronement the telegraph must 
already have given you some news, which I 
now supplement by mail. 

Dom Fedro IL. was a liberal monarch, and, 
during his reign of fifty years, not only has 
democratic government gained ground, but 
one of the greatest reforms on behalf of hu- 
man freedom has taken place in his country, 
owing mainly to his own enlightened and well- 
directed initiative. In 1834 the provinces were 
granted their own legislatures, and empowered 
to attend to nearly all local matters, though in 
practice all really important matters continued 
to be controlled by the central power in this 
capital. In 1871 Brazil declared that ail chil- 
dren born thenceforth of slave mothers were 
free; and finally, in 1888, on May 13, a law was 
passed extinguishing slavery in Brazil altogeth- 
er. These two last laws were countersigned by 
D. Isabel, the Princess Imperial, who, both 
times, happened to fill her father’s place during 
his absence in Europe. 

Now, whether the Emperor and his daughter, 
seeing the signs of the times, and convinced 
that the onJy monarchy possible in Americ: 
was a most liberal, semi-republican one, pro- 
moted these reforms by assuming a virtue that 
was not theirs by instinct and education, or, 





as we are obliged to presume, they were real- 
ly and sincerely liberal, it must have been ap- 
parent to them that every step they made 
towards pure democracy brought the country 
nearer and nearer to the Republic. Whenever 
the fictions of constitutional monarchy are 
destroyed, the republican forms will take their 
place. Hence, the idea of the Republic, though, 
till a short time ago, it had not been promul- 
gated by any strong party, ran in the mind of 
everybody in Brazil. It was the firm, though 
latent, thought of every Brazilian of educa- 
tion that, if D. Isabel should ascend the throne 
at all, she would run great risk of being eject- 
ed from it at the first opportune crisis, Not 
only was she not so highly esteemed as her 
father, but her husband, the French Prince, 
Count d’Eu (a grandson of Louis Philippe), was 
by no means popular, though it is generally ad- 
mitted that he has always behaved correctly, 
in public as well as in private life. Besides, D. 
{sabel, by signing the glorious law of complete 
emancipation, which is one of the greatest 
honors that any man or woman might aspire 
to, incurred the unmixed hatred of the slave- 
owners—and these slave-owners formed the 
most influential class in Brazil by reason of 
their social and political position as well as of 
their wealth. 

But in spite of all these causes which led 
every thinking man to feel the first symptoms 
of the Republic, its advent last week was a 
stupendous surprise,both to the Brazilians gene- 
rally and to the whole world. The old Emperor, 
infirm, and absent in his summer residence at 
Petropolis, was getting ready to open the 
annual session of his new Parliament, which 
bad just been elected. It was thought that he 
might soon undertake another trip abroad. 
His ministers appeared strong; they certain- 
ly had managed to admit, in a Chamber of 1530, 
only five or six Deputies in opposition. When, 
therefore, on the clear sky of November 15 the 
bolt of the Republic fell in Rio de Janeiro, the 
whole world was amazed at it, for even the 
Brazilians did not think that the storm would 
burst before the Emperor’s death. 

The immediate causes which brought the 
whirlwind are very plain. For some time the 
army and navy were—rightly or wrongly, it is 
for the Brazilian historian to say—rather in- 
subordinate, and altogether disgusted with the 
civil power, whose concessions to them only 
seemed to excite in them a stronger vearning 
for recognition and influence. The Emperor, 
upon the formation of his last ministry, five 
months ago, had insisted upon giving the two 
military seats of the Cabinet to two military 
men, a general (who now turns out to have be- 
trayed his colleagues) and a_ rear-admiral. 
Even then the military people got enraged at 
the ministerial policy of putting down the 
military power and bringing it well in subjec- 
tion. In pursuing that !egitimate purpose, the 
Ministers, indeed, had shown an absolute lack 
of tact, and irritated needlessly the army, and 
even persecuted ostentaticusly some officers of 
Loth arms of the service. And it was when 
they thought that one of their spites, which led 
them to order one of the battalions toa dis- 
tant province, was about to be carried out, and 
the Government had taken the material steps to 
force the battalion to march, that their very 
officers and soldiers gathered in one of the Rio 
squares, opposite the headquarters of the War 
Ministry, themselves revolted, held the whole 
Ministry in prison, in that department, and 
then, under the guidance of Marshal Deodoro 
(a brave and ambitious, but otherwise very com- 
mon, man), and, reinforced by the Republicans 
and youth of the Brazilian capital, paraded the 
streets proclaiming the Republic. Even the 
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police force joined the sedition; nay, the naval 
battalion itself, which bad been landed by the 
Naval Secretary, and the police force of a 
neighboring town, all deserted the Govern- 
ment. When the Emperor came down in the 
afternoon and tried to form a new cabinet, 
Deodoro had already organized a new, pro- 
visional Government. That was on Friday, 
the 15th. On Saturday the Emperor was held, 
incommunicable, in the city palace, with all his 
family; and late at night, or rather early on 
Sunday, be was leaving Brazil, exiled and de- 
posed. On Monday the new self-made ministers 
were received at the departments without the 
least bindrance; the form of government of 
the vast empire had been changed, and the 
change had been acknowledged everywhere 
as legitimate and de facto. 

But while the Republic in Brazil is due main- 
ly to the sword (and here is one of its weakest 
points), it must be allowed that the military 
element alone would have accomplished no 
thing durable were it not for the aid from the 
These 


Republicans them-elves. were 


less to establish any government, while the 


power- 


military alone could, at most, force the Em 
peror to change his ministry, and perhaps send 
him away to Europe: but neither of them se 
parately could expect to lay the foundation of 
any firm government which would be recog- 
nized throughout the country and inspire the 
The truer patriots 
regret this birth-mark of a pronuncitamiento 
in the Brazilian Republic; but it was unavoid- 
able. 

The great mass of the people (I believe ! in- 
terpret their feelings faithfully) regret that the 
new Government should not have been estab- 
lished at the Emperor's death. They think it 
brutal that the poor old man, after half-a-cen- 
tury of nonest hard work, should be thus pack- 
ed off. The dictators, to be sure, provided him 
handsomely with $2,500,000, and assured him 
the continuance of his civil list, amounting to 
about $450,000 a year; but the blow given to 
his pride must have been as awful as it was 
rude. The Republicans, however, will say 
that, having defenced a cause which they 
think vital to the bappiness of their country, 
and an opportunity being open to them to 
lead that cause to a speedy, bloodless, and 
in every respect peaceful triumph, it would 
be absurdly illogical to expect that they should 
let that opportunity escape for the sake of 
the personal feelings of one man or one family, 
whoever they might be. On the other hand, the 
Brazilians who, in the first two or three days, 
did not offer any resistance, because they were 
simply overpowered by the suddenness of the 
change and by the terror that the military in- 
spired, came at once to the conviction that, 
inasmuch as the Republic was to come some 
time or other, it was just as well that it had 
come, and that it immediately solved, without 
their aid, the great problem of the future 
which filled them with so much anxiety. 

And yet it must be admitted that anxiety 
for the Brazilians is but begun. To destroy the 
Empire without civil war might have been a 
rather thorny task: but to construct a new 
government is a matter of almost overwhelm- 
ing difficulty. Tobe republican is easy : the 
problem is, What kind of republic shall be con- 
structed? The country is now virtually under 
a military dictatorship. The provinces, twenty 
in number, are now States of the ‘ United 
States of Brazil,” and either a military man or 


least degree of confidence. 


some beretofore entirely unknown Republican 
presides over each, assuming the new title of 
** Governor,” as in the United States of Ameri- 
ca. While every class of people in the country 
is making up its mind to adhere to the Republic, 








The 


it will take some time before things are settled 


Nation. 


enough so that the election for the C 
In the 
Brazilians for the first time in their history are 


ynstiftuent 
Congress may be held. meantime the 
under a dictatorship, though a dictatorship 
which claims to be a trustee of liberty for and 
on behalf of the people. The Government, while 
reserving to themselves all political freedom, 
and having begun to use it by 
life character of the Senate, 
the Council of State (a 
twenty-four statesmen), and by abolishing the 


abolishing the 
by 
consulting body of 


dismissing 


local parliaments—tbe Government, I say, have 
promised to respect the present civil, commer- 
cial, and criminal Jaws, as well as al! contracts 
and obligations enterel into by the Empire. 
including tbe public debt, home and foreign, 
which was quite important to people abroad, 
inasmuch as but five woeks before the revolu 
tion issued through the Rothsehilds 
$100,000,000 of 4 per cent. bonds, at 00), with 
an annual sinking fund of half of one per cent 
in order to redeem the 5 per cent. bonds of pre 


Brazil 


Vious loans 

It is as yet too soon to forecast what will be 
the leading character of the Constituent As 
sembly, as people have been taken by surprise, 
and, indeed, not 
their new responsibility. 


idea of 
if the election should 
be really free and unlike the last one for De 
puties, we shall havean Assembly composed of 


have any accurate 


the most conflicting ideas, inasmuch as Brazil 
ians know nothing of what atrue republic is, 
There will be, of course, the very conservative 
element, that will endeavor all it can to give 
great power to the President; there will also be 
the French-radical element that will not bear 
even the mention of a Senate in the new Magna 
Charta. 
out of it. Had these questions been thoroughly 
studied already, and could one have foreseen 


It is impossible to say what will come 


which way the greatest weight of opinion wou'd 
turn, the new decree of the dictators, granting 
the franchise to every male citizen enjoying 
civil rights, twenty-one years of age and know- 
ing how to read and write, would itself change 
any forecast that it might have been possible to 
make. 

However, if the intention of the promoters 
of the revolution shall prevail, we shall have a 
constitution modeled much 
American fashion than the French, thouch 
but little is known here of the first. In the 
three or four acts of the new Government dea!- 
ing with these matters, the tendency to 


more after the 


imitate 
lL For 
instance, why prescribe in a sweeping manner 
the right of suffrage, a matter which should be 
controlled by the future States We should 
have preferred to have the decree apply only 
to the election of the Constituent Assembly, 
and let that body decide the matter. Then, 
it is most difficult to apply practically the 
literary or educational Mr. 


Massachusetts 


the United States is not very successful. 


test, as Bryce 
In my 


opinion, it is a mistake of the new Government 


says he observed in 


to legislate any more than is strictly necessary 
they should confine themselves to carrying the 
country in peace up to the inauguration of the 
definitive Government 

Another 


perhaps irreparable—in 


mistake has been made 


ordering 
stars to be inserted in the new flag 
be like tl 


celestial 


substitution «f at 


e old one, with 


sphere with twenty-one stars for the 


imperial arms We are told that they are 
typical of the twenty provinces and of the 
Federal District of the capital. Now, tbe capi 
tal will in all probability continue to be Rio de 
Janeiro, and if so much prominence, of a quasi- 


State character, is to be given to Rio, there will 
be no end 


of trouble to the Republic. The 








provinces may not it langer from milita 
rism, but not so the Federal capital, w re f 
course, most of the officers will wish to be kept, 
Then, again, your Boss Shepherd, your Tweed 
Ring, your Phi'adelphia Gas Ring, are nothing 
to compare with the municipality of Rio de Ja 
neiro, though the latter bas been what 
checked by the general Government. What 
will it be, then, when these twenty-one rerea 
dores, with divided responsibility, t v tl 


semi-independence that the extra star seems t 


imply 











Then, again, while the new 1 have a 
lished the oath, as prere juisite to taking fice 
they have ordered a fresh division of the rel 
gious parishes, Of course, the Constitutional 
Convention may upset all this; but it would 
have been just as well t 

I should like to men pin { 
the press about the ’ I cannot 
The Jornal do ¢ reio, the oldest and most 
influential organ, bas said thing The 
and the Diari le Not ms, Whose editors we 
among the promoters the revolution anda 
in the new Ministry, confine themselves tot 
sannahs of no a int rt ther in rts 
sheet, the Gazeta de N tcias, has ft sania 
word about the future Gover: t Che fac 
is, that people are afraid to pledge themeels 
to anything Thus what t IMApers ar 
full of is of adAesdes—tbat ts to say 
tices of such and suc nm having a 
what is really the inovitale Almost every 
body, indeed, adheres to the Repubhe rev 
the greatest and most enthusiastic friends of 
the Empire and the Emperor are w awa 
that the Republic bas me to stay In that 
respect we shall be we tT: ther . TOO 
here for | egitimists oF Orieanists or |} ’ 
partistsor Bragantines, except ina plator and 
harmless way 

Of course, there are no parties now What 
will be the tender y f the new es ft ‘ 
formed it is difficult to sav Your States were 
already formed when they entered into t 
compact of the Cor lerati and th etl 
Republicans and Federalists grew p from 
the first das n which their represent 
tives met t liscuss the ature f that 
compact—one party pulling inwards, so t 
say, and the other pushing outwards Bu 
we | ive no real States ? t vitl ts 
special development: we have been « highly 
centralize i Stat ¥ 1 S} t of f laws pea 
per There are three or four provinces where 
leeal pride is great, but even they are accus 
tomed to look to R e Janeiro for evervthing 
In my of the apple of discord will be 

fered br the } er division of power be 
tween the executive and the legislature But 
let us wait and se a & 

THE FRENCH EMIGRES AT COBLENTZ 


Paris, November 28, 1SS@ 


THe history of the French emi ion after 





17S has not yet been written. The times are 


near us, thou undred vears have 


+ } 
still 





elapsed; the passions of 1784 and 1795 are still 


alive, and France is not yet quite impartial 
with regard to the actors in her great Revolu 
tion It was said of the émigrés in 1814, 
at the time of the Restoration, that they bad 
learned nothing and forgotten nothing. We 
have still much to learn, and much to forgive 


if not to 
M. Alphon-e Daudet, 
novels which have been universally read, has a 


the authe« r of so many 


brother named Ernest Daudet, who has devo ed 
himself to the study of history and to journal- 


ism. In their childhood the two brothers heard 
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many stories about the emigration from mem- 
bers of their family, who were strong Royal- 
ists, (In the ‘ Rois en Exil’ Alphonse Daudet 
has painted a royalist type which could only 
have been taken from nature.) Their great- 
uncle, an Abbé Reynaud, had emigrated to 
England; another uncle had gone to Russia; 
another member of the family had been killed 
in Nimes during the Revolution. One of his 
aunts had conspired in the South. This sub- 
ject of the emigration drew the attention of 
Ernest Daudet a few years ago, and he began 
researches in our archives, especially at the 
Foreign Office, where the papers of Louis 
XVIIL, brought back in 1814, are kept. The 
Russian Government generously sent him 
copies of the papers of the émigrés, the corre- 
spondence of Louis XVIII. and the princes of 
his family with Paul I. and his successor, 
Alexander, the documents concerning the jour- 
neys of Dumouriez to St. Petersburg, the mis- 
sions of Saint-Priest and D’Avaray ; the corre- 
spondence of Cossé-Brissac, Viscount Caraman, 
the agents of the King, etc. Other documents 
were sent to him from Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden. 

Three volumes of this ‘ History of the Emt- 
gration’ have now appeared under these titles : 
‘The Bourbons and Russia during the French 
Revolution,’ ‘The Emigrés and the Second Coa- 
lition ’ (1797-1800), ‘ Coblentz’ (1789-1793). This 
volume of ‘Coblentz,’ which is the third, is chro- 
nologically the first, and it ought to have ap- 
peared before the others, The inedited docu- 
ments which have been chiefly used for this 
first episode of the emigration are the papers of 
Marshal de Castries, of Marquis de Larou- 
ziére, of the Duc d’Harcourt, and a copy of 
the letters of M. de Calonne. 

In the month of July, 1789, Count Valentin 
Esterhazy wascommander of Valenciennes, He 
had made his military career in France, and 
was a favorite of Queen Marie Antoinette. On 
the 18th of July he received the Comte d’ Artois, 
the brother of the King; the three Princes of 
Condé followed in a second carriage—Condé, 
the head of the family, the Duc de Bourbon, his 
son, the Duc d’Enghien, his grandson. They 
were fleeing, with a few friends, before the 
Revolution. Many others followed. On this 
first list of the émigrés we find the greatest 
names of France. ‘' We shall be back in three 
months,” said cheerfully the Comte d’Artois to 
isterhazy. They did not believe in the vitali- 
ty of the Revolution; it was a mere storm, 
and they took shelter for a while in foreign 
lands. The two sons of the Comte d’Artois, 
the Due d’Angouléme and the Duc de Berry, ar- 
rived soon after their father, The Comte d’Ar- 
tois, after some hesitation, went to Brussels, 
In the south many French families took re- 
fuge in Chambéry and in Nice. Allover Frauce, 
the peasants had begun a sort of agrarian 
war; they ceased to pay their rents, and burn- 
ed the chiteaux. Taine has insisted upon this 
point, that the Revolutionary disorders became 
almost universal, and began spontaneously, in 
1789, as soon as the Versailles Assembly had 
organized itself and had begun its constitutional 
work. 

In October there was a new flood of emigra- 
tion after the King and Queen had been drag- 
ged by force from Versailles to Paris and bad 
virtually become prisoners. As soon as the 
Emperor of Austria heard of the arrival of the 
Comte d’Artois in Brussels, he wrote to his 
sister, the Archduchess, who was Governess of 
the Low Countries, that he would not tolerate 
the presence of the French princes in Brus- 
sels, The Prince left for Turin, where lived 
his father-in-law, Victor Amadeus of Savoy. 


The Nation. 








He was allowed to remain there, and was join- 


ed by his family, by the Condés, and many 
courtiers, 

What were the projects of the Princes? 
They wished to form a legion of noblemen 
and of volunteers, and to reconquer France, 
as Henri 1V. had done. Had not Voltaire 
said of Henri 1V., at the beginning of a fa- 
mous poem— 

**Je chante ce héros qui régna sur la France 

Et par droit de conquéte et par droit de naissance ”’ ? 
Had not the great Condé, Turenne, and many 
others, allied themselves with Spain against 
Mazarin? The idea of a civil war did not ap- 
pear monstrous in the eyes of the émigrés : it 
seemed natural to reconquer, sword in hand, 
what they considered as their rights. Louis 
XIV. had treated the English émigrés with the 
greatest generosity, and had helped them in 
every way. But the times were changed ; the 
French émigrés counted upon the support of 
all the kings, but they soon found that all the 
kings and emperors had interests of their 
own, that they all desired a diminution of the 
strength of France ; they were only roused to 
a common resistance after they had all suffered 
in turn and felt the weight of the Napoleonic 
despotism. 

The kings had an easy excuse for doing as 
little as possible for the émigrés, as the offi- 
cial language of the French diplomats was 
completely at variance with their language. 
As long as Louis XVI. was still nominally 
King, they were not obliged to believe what the 
Princes said. They really never knew exactly 
if the King and the Princes were or were not 
secretly in unison, in what they differed or in 
what they agreed. The negotiations of the 
Comte d’Artois with the various courts were 
always of the most confused character. The 
émigrés themselves were divided and quarrelled 
incessantly; they lived in a cloud of false ru- 
mors. Condé seems to have had the clearest 
ideas; he had an equal antipathy for the re- 
publicans and for the monarchists like La- 
Fayette, Mirabeau, Tollendal, Mounier, of 
those who tried to preserve the life of the King 
if they could not preserve his authority. ‘‘I 
will,” said he in his manifesto, ‘‘ notwithstand- 
ing the horror which a descendant of Saint 
Louis must feel in shedding French blood—I 
will go at the head of the nobility of all na- 
tions and followed by all the faithful subjects 
of the kings, and try to deliver our unfortu- 
nate monarch.” Upon which Esterhazy said : 
‘“*Tam afraid the Prince of Condé is not as 
adroit as William Tell: he will strike the head 
without hitting the apple.” 

Sybel says that the Queen had little sympa- 
thy with the émigrés: she did not believe in 
them ; she did not wish to triumph through 
their efforts—first, because she did not believe 
in the possibility of reéstablishing the ancient 
régime, of which they proclaimed themselves 
the champions; and, secondly, because their 
triumph would Lave been in reality the anni- 
hilation of the King. At any rate, she thought 
that an open alliance with the emigration 
would put an end to all chance of a mon- 
archical restoration. What she wished was to 
go with the King to La Vendée, to the South or 
to the East of France, and to call for the help of 
the Emperor Leopold, who was the successor 
of Joseph II. But Leopold remained indiffer- 
ent; he contented himself with advising his 
sister to leave Paris. She was a prisoner, sur- 
rounded with spies and with enemies. Mean- 
while Calonne, in Turin, was becoming the 
real leader of the emigration. He was trying 
to form a coalition. Louis XVI. was afraid 
of his influence and set against him Breteuil, 
who entered into relations with Fersen, Mercy, 
and Bouillé. Their plan was a flight of the 








King and the royal family to Metz. The 
Comte d’Artois had begun to sign papers 
with these words: ‘‘ Considering the captivity 
of my brother,” and to treat directly with the 
sovereigns, Condé had left Turin in disgust 
and was organizing a legion in Germany. The 
National Assembly threatened to send troops 
into the electorates in order to compel the 
German Princes, who had _ possessions in 
Alsace, to accept its decrees. Condé reviewed, 
on the plain of Neuwied, three thousand 
émigrés, who remained in the neighborhood of 
Worms. 

On May 6, 1791, after the death of Mirabeau, 
Marie Antoinette wrote to Mercy: ‘‘ You know 
that my opinion has been, as much as possible, 
that we could be helped only by time, mildness, 
public opinion. Now all is changed. Either 
we must perish or do the only thing that re- 
mains for us.” She meant flight ; she knew 
that flight was dangerous, perbaps impossible. 
Her friends worked in vain, and when the 
royal family went to Varennes it was arrested 
and brought back to Paris. From that mo- 
ment the Comte de Provence, the eldest brother 
of the King, joined the Comte d’Artois; they 
decided to take no account of the official orders 
of the prisoner King. They organized together 
at Coblentz a little army independent of the 
army of Condé, which remained at Worms. 

The Comte d’Artois sent Esterhazy to St. Pe- 
tersburg, where be was favorably received. 
At Pillnitz the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Prussia made a declaration favorable 
to the French royalists. Catherine had gone so 
far as to send two millions to the Princes, but 
she wrote at the same time that circumstances 
‘‘did not allow her to enter actively into the 
affairs of France.” She promised, however, 
‘* a’étre de la partie” in the following spring. 
Meanwhile the Revolutionary Assembly pro- 
nounced punishment of death against all the 
émigrés (in the Report their number was esti- 
mated at 200,000), their wives, their children, 
“if they are raore than ten years old,” their 
debtors if they acquitted their debts, Their 
property was confiscated. 

The military émigrés were at Coblentz, May- 
ence, Worms; there were many poor artisans 
and civilians in Soleure and Fribourg in 
Switzerland. Emigration was for some a 
fashion, for othersa hard necessity. Misery was 
in waiting for all. A Princess de Vaudemont, 
born Montmorency, and widow of a Prince of 
Lorraine, sold books in Hamburg under an as- 
sumed name. The memoirs of Gouverneur 
Morris give many interesting details about the 
refugees at Hamburg. Chateaubriand, in his 
‘ Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe,’ gives the details of 
his life with the army of Condé, and after- 
wards in England. The emigration had at first 
its heroic phase, the period during which Condé 
and others thought that they could reconquer 
by force what they had lost, Then came the 
period of conspiracy, and finally came the 
period of total annibilation, when the greater 
number of the émigrés returned to France, and 
when somany became the courtiers, the officers, 
the servants of Napoleon and his family. 

M. Ernest Daudet, in this volume on Cob- 
lentz, speaks only of the heroic period. He has 
not had at his command the correspondence of 
Condé and of his officers, which is still unpub- 
lished, and will probably remain so for a long 
time. Hedeals more with the Comte d’ Artois, 
and enters minutely into the confused details 
of his vain negotiations with the courts. There 
are many interesting facts in the history of the 
relations of the émigrés with the Electors, with 
the King of Prussia, Francis II., and Bruns- 
wick. Condé was finally obliged to dismiss his 
troops, and many of his soldiers passed into the 
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Austrian service. The invasion of the Elec- 
torates by Custine threw the camp of the émi- 
grés into the greatest confusion ; the French 
Princes had to take refuge first at Liége, then 
at Hamburg. After the execution of Louis 
XVI., Monsieur (such was the name given to 
the Comte de Provence) proclaimed himself 
Regent of France, and made declarations which 
were not much noticed at the time in the great 
confusion created by the war. He proclaimed 
the young Daupbin, who was still alive and in 
the prisons of the Convention, King of France; 
and though he had not a regiment, nor any 
financial resource, and was respectfully ig- 
nored by the potentates of Europe, he an- 
nounced his determination to stand by his his- 
torical rights, and flung, so to speak, the 
gauntlet before the Revolution. 

The events which filled this terrible period 
give M. Ernest Daudet’s book an intrinsic in- 
terest, which, unfortunately, has not been en- 
hanced by a brilliant style nor a good classifi- 
cation of facts, nor a clear and dispassionate 
judgment of men. 


Correspondence. 


RACE PREJUDICE IN KANSAS. 
To THE EprToR oF THE NATION : 

Srr: In your issue of December 5, comment- 
ing on race prejudice, you refer to ‘the re- 
cent election in Lawrence, Kan., at which 
seven out of eight white Republicans refused 
to vote for the excellent party candidate for 
County Clerk, merely because he was a colored 
man.” The colored vote of Lawrence is too 
large to be offended by any party that aims to 
elect its candidates, and, in fact, the Republi- 
can party has always dealt liberally with the 
colored man in our local politics. At the re- 
cent election no colored man was a candidate 
for County Clerk or any other office, and con- 
sequently the above alleged “knifing” of a 
colored candidate is fictitious, or should, per- 
haps, have been attributed to some one of the 
several other Lawrences in the United States. 


W. H. Carrertu. 
STATE UNIVERSITY, LAWRENCE, Dec, 12, 1889, 


[Read Topeka, in place of Lawrence ; 
slip of the pen.—Ep. Natron. ] 
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POPE AND PRESIDENT. 
To THE Epiror oF THE NarTIon : 

Sir: Possibly 1 can supply ‘‘ Natus” with a 
reason why, at the recent Catholic University 
banquet at Washington, the health of the Pope 
was drunk before that of the President. At 
the annual dinners of the Society of Sons of St. 
George at Philadelphia, the toast to the Queen 
always precedes that to the President. Some 
years ago I asked one of the managers of the 
feast why that order was observed, and he ex- 
plained that, the British sovereign being a 
foreigner, it was thought to be no more than a 
fitting exercise of conventional courtesy to- 
wards the stranger to salute the foreign before 
the domestic ruler. Very likely the same con- 
sideration prevailed at the Catholic banquet, 
and I presume it was for a like reason that the 
foreign guest, Cardinal Taschereau, was placed 
to the right of the Chairman, and our own fel- 
low-citizen, President Harrison, seated on the 
left. 

Subject to correction by such argument as 
‘*Natus” may supply, I confess my belief that 
both practices to which I have alluded are, or 
were, right, according to the canons of good be- 
havior in social matters. C.F. B 

WASHINGTON, December 18, 1889. 





The Nation. 


PETRARCH AND VOLTAIRE 


To THE EprtTor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your reviewer of Ten Brink’s History 
of English Literature, in his appreciative and 
able criticism, says, among other things: ‘* Ten 
Brink’s parallel between Petrarch and Vol- 


taire (p. 53) is as bold as it is novel to us, but 
we are not at all disposed to cavil at it.” I 
hope I shall not seem to be detracting from the 
honor of the illustrious author, in admiration 
of whom I would not confess myself second to 
your reviewer, if I point out that the idea of 
instituting a parallel between these two genius- 
esis not original with Ten Brink. Five years 
ago Prof. Gustav Koerting, a distinguished 
tomance scholar, published a volume entitled 
‘ Die Renaissancelitteratur in 
Italien,’ on pp. 418-423 of which an extended 
comparison between the two occurs, accompa- 
with the in a_ footnote, 
that some one should undertake a more detail- 
ed treatment of the subject. It would not be 
difficult to discover striking similarities in the 


Anfange der 


nied 


suggestion, 


estimates formed by these two modern historians 
of literature. Koerting speaks of certain dif- 
Re- 
naissapcecultur und dem Hauptvertreter der 
sogenannten Aufklirungsperiode”; Ten Brink 
Petrarch ‘‘der Prophet des 
wie jener der Prophet der Humani- 
und der Koerting says 
‘* Selbstverherrlichung war fiir beide das erste 
und letzte Ziel Strebens ” 
Brink the same thought, 


ferences ‘zwischen dem Begriinder der 


ealls Humanis- 
mus, 
tat Aufklarung.” 


alles ibres Ten 


expresses which, 
indeed, is obvious enough, with a difference 
‘** Beide zeigen die Sensibilitat und die Eitelkeit 
in gleichem Masse entwickeit.” With respect 
to the contemporary and posthumous honors 
showered upon them, Koerting has these words: 
‘* Der Eine wie der Andere ist im Leben schon 
der Apotheose theilhaftig geworden und nach 
dem Tode Gegenstand begeisterter Verehrung 
geblhieben ”; Ten Brink’s thought is not dissimi- 
lar: ‘‘ Beiden wird schon in ihrem Leben die 
héchste Anerkennung zu Theil: eine bis zur 
Apotheose gehende Verehrung und—das 
theuerste Ziel Lorbeer- 
kranz.” With the latter part of this sentence 
of Ten Brink's might be compared the follow- 
ing trom Koerting: *‘ Beide triumten ebrgeizige 
Traume von Lorbeerkronen, und beiden 
wurde oft genug der Traum zur Wirklichkeit.” 

But I should be sorry to leave the impression 
that one parallel is a mere echo of the other. 
They differ greatly in Ten Brink's 
being much more concise. Ten Brink's charac 
terization is more delicate, 
tended, while 


ibres Strebens—der 


length, 


minute, and ex- 


Koerting apparently bas the 
merit of originating the comparison, unless, 
indeed, he in turn derived the 


idea from 





Lowell's essay on Rousseau and the Sentimen- | 


talists, in the first volume of 
Books.’ Lowell's comparison, it is 


rather between Petrarch 


true, is 


and Rousseau: but 


‘Among My | 


there is a suggestive likeness between certain | 
parts of his judgment of Petrarch and the | 


»> 


~~ ¢ 


antithetically expressed opin 
Koerting’s book. 


ions on p 
ALBERT S, COOK. 


YaLe USIVERSITY. 


THE ANGELUS. 


To THE Epiror oF THE NaTIon: 

Srrk: Apropos to your note on 
the Nation of 
quote the following from Larousse (ed. 1866), 
vol. i., p. 359: 


th 
tO 


e Angelus in 


December 5, Tssy, 


“On croit que ce fut Louis XI. qui intro 
duisit & Paris (usage du triple son de i‘angelus, 
dont quelques ¢rudits font remonter la pre- 


jied 1099)" 


miére origine au pape Urbain II 





vermit me to | 
I 


AO 


J subjoin a bit from Lamartine that seems to 


me to bave suggested Millet’s picture 


"C'est angelus qui tinte et rappelle en tout Neu 
Que fle matin des jours et le soir sont A Dieu 
A ce pleux appel le laboureur s arréte 
It se tourne au clocher-—il decouvre sa e, 
Joint ses robustes mains @'ot tombe laliculllon 
b i 


éve un peu son Ame au deasus du sillor 


Yours truly, 
W.H 


issy 


GARRISON 


PHILADELPHIA, December 


SQUATTER HARDSHIPS 


To THE EpIToR OF TRE NATION : 

Sir: While the proper means of diminishing 
the Treasury surplus has been causing so much 
trouble in both of the great parties, it has of 
ten occurred to me that a portion of thi-x sur 
plus, and a goodly amount at that, might well 
be applied to a more rapid completion of the 
various inland surveys. Without mentioning 
the many and excellent general reasons for com- 
pleting all our survevs, I will refer to some par 
ticular ones that are applicable to the surveys 
of our frontier agricultural lands 
nerally can have no idea how rapidly the good 
the 
In Oregon and Washington there are 


People ge 


surveyed land has been ‘‘ taken up” in 
West. 
to-day practically no desirable surveyed lands 
not occupied ; and for several years immi 
grants have been obliged to seek homes inthe 
unsurveyed country if 


really good places. 


they wished to find 

The necessity of settling on unsurveved land 
or holding land by squatter’s right involves 
many injustices and risks to the farmer, which 
tend to keep any such community in acon 
nuous uproar, This is brought to my mind to 
day particularly by the marked article in the 
Okanogan Outlook, which accompanies this 
l To reader 


letter. this article 
would not be very intelligible, so | will men 


your average 
tion a few of the causes of dissatisfaction that 
all bona-tide squatters are subjected to 

The settler who goes away from the settle- 
ments and beyond the survey does so under 
many privations, and only because he hopes to 
When he has se 
lected his claim, he cannot obtain a title to it 
till after it has been surveyed; and, instead of 
feeling secure of his possession after a five 


secure a fertile homestead 


years’ residence, be is obliged to remain there 
uninterruptedly, year after year, to hold it, by 
force frequently and never securely, till the 
has been made I 
where a residence of twenty 


survey know many in- 


stances years 
would go for nothing if the squatter were to 
absent himself for six months; and, in case of a 
solitary squatter’s dying, there is no adequate 
way toprotect his heirs in their rightful in- 
beritance. Often, and I may say generally, 
the claim-jumpers, who form a regular class in 
the wild country, band together to annoy the 
squatters by themselves squatting on his land 
until their demands for blackmail are satisfied, 
or until they are got rid of at the risk of the 
rightful occupant’s life. This is possible, as 
apparently there is no court that has jurisdic- 
tion over unsurveyed lands. Another instance 
is where prospectors lay claims to land occu- 


pied only for farming, by filing one kind or 


another of mineral claim with the county (or 


| 
| 





mineral) recorder. No land, unless surveyed 
and properly filed upon at the Land Office, is 
secure from such depredation, as the mineral 
prospector has by law means of overriding the 
farmer and securing title to land by special 


survey. 

A third and most universal complaint is that 
land which has been staked out by the squatter 
and improved, perhaps for years, never coin- 
cides with the lines of the actual survey; so 
that balf of a squatter’s improve! claim may 


ADS 


be lost to him for the benefit of the first comer, 


while the original occupant must complete his 
acreage by taking land on either side which 
is often devoid of value, A little thought will 
enable any one to see many other hardships 
that are sure to be incurred by the squatter 
before he has secured his patent from the Gov- 
ernment; and I can say from observation and 
experience that this deplorable condition exists 
in all unsurveyed lands that are fit for habi- 
tation. 

To accomplish the necessary surveys would 
require a large expenditure; but such expendi- 
ture would not be simply a means of dissipat- 
ing our “surplus,” as has been objected to so 
many schemes that have been proposed for the 
reduction of the surplus. Ou the contrary, it 
isa matter of justice, and of necessity, that 
exists independent of our financial ability to 
accomplish, and is an undertaking which, if 
carried out with a care not to survey the use- 
less and barren tracts, would be an unmixed 
good to the country at large. This work must 
be done before many years, and, if done now, 
will cost the Treasury no more than it would if 
done later; while it would be a paying invest- 
ment for the intermediate period, as well as an 
act of justice to the frontier farmer. 

To appeal to the practical politician, I might 
dwell upon the opportunities which such an ex- 
penditure wouid afford for the distribution of 
patronage and division of spoils. In making 
such an innuendo I strengthen my position by 
showing a benefit to accrue to the good and the 
bad, as, like the sun, it w uld shine for all. 

" Guy WARING, 

Boston, Mass., December 11, 188@, 


A NEW VOCATION FOR PEERS OF THE 
REALM. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The belted earl having ceased to be the 
leader of men in battle, and having vacated 
his position in the House of Lords as a factor 
in legislation, appears to be secking new func- 
tions in which to distinguish himself. He is 
now engaged in promoting the investment of 
English capital in American securities, and has 
lately taken up the businessof making and sell- 
ing pills, yeast powders, and safe medicines. 
It is possible that he may not lead more people 
to mutual slaughter than he did in the olden 
times ; but it is rather an extraordinary fact, 
a little out of the common course, to find the 
Earl of Crawford in the position of Chairman 
of the Board of Directors for ‘‘ taking over,” 
as they call it in England, the business of mak- 
ing and vending proprietary medicines in this 
country. He probably goes into this business 
in order to sustain a position in which he has 
become more ornamental than useful, Refer- 
ence may be made to the full-page advertise- 
ment of a corporation of limited liability, 
with a capital of £550,000, which will be found 
on the last page of the last number of the Eco- 
nomist printed in London. How much Eng- 
lish capital will come to the United States in 
compensation for this undertaking, one may 
not be able to compute, but one may be very 
sure that most of it, whatever the amount may 
be, will come to stay. 

In olden times they called the man engaged 
In commerce amerchant adventurer. By what 
title ought the Earl to be greeted who ventures 
to induce his fellow-countrymen to adventure 
their capital into an undertaking in which the 
profit is in ratio to the amount spent on adver- 
tising the product rather than on the quality 
of the ingredients which are put into it?) The 
slang term for an advertisement is an “ad.” 
If we should add an “ad.” to the title of him 


nN. 
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who ventures upon such a scheme, we find that 
we have fitted the title of adventurer upon one 
who is not a merchant; and the modern signifi- 
cance of this word corresponds to what they 
callin France a chevalier @industrie—a noble 
title put to a base service. What other title 
would suit this case ? QUERIST. 





TWO FORMS OF THE “AUSTRALIAN” 
BALLOT, 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 


Srr: All the recent election laws have com- 
monly been called ‘‘Australian.” I wish to draw 
attention to the fact that the Ballot Acts, in 
regard to the arrangement of the names on the 
ballot, may be divided into two groups. 

In the first group are the acts of Massachu- 
setts, Montana, Minnesota, Rhode Island, Wis- 
consin (the generel election law), Tennessee, and 
Kentucky. ‘These follow the Australian, Eng- 
lish, and Canadian system, in which the 
names of all candidates nominated for an of- 
tice are placed together in alphabetical order. 

In the second group are the acts of Indiana 
and Missouri, following the Belgian system, in 
which the names of the candidates nominated 
by a party are placed together, arranged re- 
spectively under the title of the office for which 
they have been nominated, Independent candi- 
dates veing placed in a separate column. 

The first system is fair to ail. The second is 
in the interest of strict party voting. 

M. Wyman, JR 

CAMBRIDGE, December 12, 1889. 


THE ABANDONED FARMS OF MICHIGAN, 





To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: While attention is directed to the “‘ aban- 
doned farms” of New England, it will be well 
to put in a bit of concurrent testimony from as 
far west as Michigan. Our last State census 
was taken in 1884, and shows that in the four 
years after 1880 fourteen counties actually lost 
population. In four other counties a single 
railroad centre in each county gained in popu- 
lation more than the county—in other words, 
these four counties would have lost population 
but for one growing city in each. 

The special cause in this case was the attrac- 
tiveness of Dakota, which was just then filling 
up rapidly with homesteaders. No future cen- 
sus is likely to tell a similar story. There are 
no more Dakotas left for homestead entry. 

E. W. MILuER, 


Bie Rapips, Mich., December 10, 1889, 





THE REVIVAL OF AGRICULTURE. 
To THE EpItoR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Some time in September, [ think, you 
called attention to the published statements, 
from the Commissioners of Agriculture for the 
States of Vermont and New Hampshire, con- 
cerning abandoned farms. In the first-named 
State about 50,000 acres were specified, gene- 
rally with ‘‘fair” or ‘* good” buildings and 
good soil, at an average price under $5 an 
acre. The New Hampshire catalogue item- 
ized 253 farms, 26,871 acres, at an asking 
price of $291,875, or an average per acre of 
#10.86, A very interesting correspondence has 
followed in your columns, advancing reasons 
for the decay of farm values in New England, 


and suggesting remedies. Your journal, dur- 


ing the discussion, has shown editorially and 
in its correspondence some conspicuous in- 
stances of like disease common in Massachu- 
Throughout New England good farms, 
with comfortable buildings and productive soil, 


setts, 








for sale under $10 per acre, are not exceptions 





in the real-estate market, but the rule, or, at 
least, common. In this State, New York, from 
my personal knowledge, in the Hudson River 
counties of Orange, Dutchess, Uister, and Rock- 
land—certainly a section of some agricultural 
renown, and with all facilities to which farming 
looks for success—the facts are not very much 
better: a 50 per cent. decline at least in prices 
during the twenty years of my experience. 
Indeed, I believe that the average farm here 
ean be bought for $50 per acre. Of course, 
this is on the agricultural basis cnly; country 
places, commanding views, improved grounds, 
etc., have very different rating. On Orange 
Lake, a pleasure resort seven miles from New- 
burgh, a farm of 400 acres was sold within a 
month at $20 per acre in parcels. 

Mr. Joel Benton, writing on ‘t The Decadence 
of Farming” in the November number of the 
Popular Science Monthly, extends the shrink- 
age in farm values West to the Mississippi. He 
reports that in Illinois the mortgage indebted- 
ness of farmers for borrowed money—not on 
deferred payments of purchase money of their 
farms—has increased 23 per cent, since 1880; 
that in the Western States farm mortgages 
amount to $3,422,000,000, equivalent to a debt 
of $200 per capita for each person, or $1,000 to 
each head of a family. So we may go on with 
testimony, and strengthening the evidence of 
students with the columns of advertisements 
in rural papers and from sale reports of fore- 
closures. 

The reasons advanced by the several writers 
for this widespread and increasing condition 
of agricultural depression are : 

(1.) The competition of machine work on the 
great, smooth prairie farms (note here, for 
later consideration, that rich partnerships or 
incorporated companies are the winning com- 
petitors). (2.) The many long lines of trans- 
portation, bringing all kinds of agricultural 
products, each from a specially favored locali- 
ty, to the great Eastern markets, and so tight- 
ing one another for business on their com- 
peting extensions that freight for a thousand 
miles’ haul costs no more than what he pays 
who labors but one hundred miles from the 
common market. (3.) Direct taxation, where- 
by the farmer’s wholly visible estate is mulcted 
to the extent, actually, of from 2 to 4 per cent. 
of its market value, while the much invisible 
personalty of his town neighbor escapes. (4.) 
The tariff, artificially raising the cost of the 
farmer’s necessities—his clothing, food, and 
tools. (5) The searcity of native farm labor- 
ers. (6.) That most other fields offer superior 
inducements to the money-loving, masterful 
man. (7.) Government bounties of citizenship 
and almost free lands, and virtually free trans- 
portation (by guaranteed bonds to railroads 
carrying immigrants to the bounty lands) to 
tramps from Europe—an unnatural and un- 
national squandering of resources, and the dis- 
counting of the inheritance of our children. 
(S.) The rough topography of the Northeast 
States, unfavorable to wholesale farming. 
(9.) The mechanical and uninteresting nature 
of farm work (as pursued by individual, not 
associated effort), compared with other indus- 
tries now tempting the greatest range of tastes 
and energies by constantly developing novel- 
ties. 

Such are the principal reasons I read in the 
authorities cited for the decline of farming. 
There are as many remedies proposed. But 
the symptoms are facts, the medicines empiric. 
The diagnosis made by so many earnest men is 
instructive and very interesting. I would come 
into the consultation with some minor observa- 
tions and suggestions, 

(a.) Farming, contrary to the ruling prac- 
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tice in 
cases, taken up or inherited without any other 
capital than that dead in a plant rigorously 
taxed 
( G. B.,” page 389 of your No. 
ing to give momentum, to properly equip, to 


other businesses, is, in the majority of 


(see 3 above). ‘Quick (cash) capital” 


om 
~inw 


is want- 
meet wear, to provide for emergencies, or com- 
mand improvements as inventions or ever-ne'v 
markets demand ; thus, also, without that as 
thetic but essential margin, where business cen- 
tres in the home, to make the farm attractive 
even in its business aspect, much less to make 
its domestic life sweet or comfortable beyond 
bare necessity. 
lay by some art or grace, but this boasts no 


Other businesses providently 


surplus save nature's alms, 

there is the ab 
sence of well-defined, unremitted, clear business 
system. The and 
which together rule peremptorily in the ordi- 


(b.) In farm management 


administration execution 
nary town business practice, have but pre- 
carious existence, and the money showing (evi 
dent as the face of a clock) 
ments of the shopkeeper’s, or manufacturer’s, 


through all mo- 


or broker’s work, is put aside until some urgent 
call obliges the farmer to learn ‘‘ the time.” 
Finance is the foundation of business proper. 
It is but the porch or attic of the farmer's 
practice. 

(c.) The world of trade is not studied by the 
farmer. He knows only the traffic of 
ket town and his county, and he is slow to 

He 


1861-65. be- 


L-thed, 


his mar 


‘catch on” to the new and progressive. 
repeats the accidental lessons of 
lieving that what the exigencies of war-times 
required, and made profitable te him because 
of our then national circumscription, is the 
truth and his policy now. 
hear of tariff reform. 
ing truth—which will some day, and I think 
very soon, filter into the farmer’s mind—that 


He does not care to 
‘* But it is the impend 


alone can save him.” 


I think that my (a) above is a_ principal 
cause of farm failure. The last half of that 
finding isan inherent result. In (i), too, are 
cauce and etfec> almost inseparal! Whe reso 
large part of work is executiv bolily labor 


out of dcors—administration and finance ean 


have but small , also, is, in the 
? 


nature of farm li 
the lot of the city man, wi 


care, (Cc very 
fe, isolated in comparison with 


all 


receptive and 


ere friec’ion on 
sides makes sharp and bright the 
ratiocinative faculties. The farmer travels the 
country road worn by heavy, infrequent traffic 
in certain ruts, out of which he is loath to turn 
his wheels; but the time comes when he must 
or be run down. 

Our great farming industry—the very soil of 
national growth—is not going to the ‘* demni- 
If the 
running out, the time of ebb is near at hand 
Organization by a class so widespread and cut 
off from congregation—as possible by initial 
—is difficult; and di- 
versity of objects—live-stock, wool, 


tion bow-wows,” tide has long been 


masses of city population 
cereals, 
fruits, roots, vegetables, tobacco, etc.—weak- 
ens common action. If 
and State, is desirable to force a new position 


iezislation, national 


—which may well be questioned—the farmers’ 
influence and vote (about 
population) can secure it 
sues,” 

Judge Nott (Nation, No. 12 suggests par- 
tial and local relief by stocking large areas of 
the abandoned farms Vermont New 
Hampshire indigenous animals 
which can brave the Northern winters, 
half-bred buffalo, or the deer of the Adiron- 
dacks.” 


30 per cent. of our 


by ‘‘ pooling their is- 





in and 


with ‘‘our 


Held and protected by a ring fence 
believes they would become semi-domesticated, 
and nearly as prolitic as sheep. 
live mostly in the woods, otherwise waste land, 


They would 
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and be helped through the winter with scat 
Such husband 
od sub 


under similar 


tered stacks of mountain hay. 
That 
Indeed, deer-raising 


ry might be profitable is a ge 





prov 
conduct is now practised in a few instances 
though not in New England, but it can only be 
We to 


le body of agriculture 


exceptional—a ma‘eshift want pre 


scribe for the who 
Let us take it, then, into the 





line of regular 


business, as iron, coal, dry goods, shipping, 
desultory prac 
it 


demand for lar, 


banking, ete ; remove it from 


tice and individualism, and treat according 


to the fashion that the times 
ation 


affairs. Associated org 


ships or corporate companies, with money capi 





tal equal at least to the real-estate value, is my 


theory of cure for tbe ills of agriculture. On 
battle-field 


badly equipped bushwhackers doin 


a modern what can a thousand 
COmMparison 
f one hundred well disciplined 


In the 


with a company 


and equipped regulars ? skilled com- 


mercial economy of the United States,- how 
awkward and dispersed is the power of acri 
cuiture in proportion to its numbers’ And 
why ? Because everywhere it lacks concentra 


tion, organization, ** quick” capital. 
Ten 


perkaps work efficiently 


man-)units owning a thousand acres may 


one hundred, while 


‘ould cultivate 





five men in united management 
five bundred acres. Now, 1 want the ten hands 
of the five men and five 


one head executive, 


brains to h 


and a common | 


ready cash equal in amount to what 


tools 


hundred acres, with buildings and 
se!l for at forced sale. To illustrate in outline 


what | believe can be done generally in agr 
culture, and with success, let us suppose aca 


pable syndicate of three to select, say, fit 
u Vermont 


acres 1 


hundred of those abandoned 


or New Hampshire at They should 


, Sav, So 


lie in a solid body and ce 


once separate farms, each having tenanta 








buildings, ‘‘ fairly comfortable” and g 
soil.” It would be verv we ve hund 
acres stood in Woods forty or fft \e 
but it is not yrobabe that sucl i. 
been spared where farms have been w i 
Now, the three wise men with m v Wi 
ceed to spend mor ha firs t ! a 
fences and walls, make the bu nes tichta 

mfortable, and put the whole j roperty 
fair shape and on equal footing. If w 
it may stand them in at 310,00 M t 
the three gentlemen, business men and 
makers, but, nevertheless f benev t 
gination when a little indulgence of -ucl 
ly pleasure may not endanger their reputatior 
for success, bave agreed t ftaneduca i 
branch on their real-estate investment na 
plan which space will not permit me to par 
ticularize bere, but which looks to the yer 
formance of much of their farm labor Y 
young men who would like, on a business ba 
sis, to learn the theories as well as the practice 
of well-ordered farming under « t 5 
fair social advantages, and of less stolid drudg 
ery than is the rule he average far I 
inviting business basis is at ¢ vy x 
man matriculated in t rer f Agr 
ture becomes both a laborer on the farm and 
stockholder in the company To capitalize t 
undertaking is the tive siness | t of 
he original syndicate, w exchange t 
vestment for stock in tl ‘ompany, and, the 
total st 24 ing fhieu i > t i ¢ 
is putonthe market. Tt resident is the bus 
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gave some particulars by way of correcting 
the new ‘ Dictionary of American Biography.’ 

A notable work on ‘Kentucky Jurispru- 
dence,’ by Lewis N. Dembitz of the Louisville 
bar, is in the press of Jobn P. Morton & Co. 
Its aim is to dwell on the peculiarities of 
Kentucky law, and to pass over those points in 
which it has made no departure from the com- 
mon course of American law. The practi- 
tioner rather than the student has been in the 
author’s view. 

Still another biographical series looms up, 
‘** American Reformers,” edited by Carlos 
Martyn, D.D., and published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls. It will consist of twelve volumes, the 
editor leading off with Wendell Phillips, and 
also reserving to himself William E, Dodge 
and John B. Gough. Mr. F. B. Sanborn will 
write the life of Horace Mann; Mr. W. 8. 
Kennedy that of Whittier, etc. 

The poems of the late Mrs, Anna Holyoke 
Howard will be issued in book form in the 
spring. A sketch of her life and work will 
meanwhile appear in the December number of 
the Young Woman’s Magazine (Brattleboro, 
Vt.). 

The Albany Book Co. announce, to appear 
next month, ‘An Experiment in Marriage,’ 
by Charles J. Bellamy, 

A reissue, by Gebbie & Co., Philadelphia, 
of Thomas Bridges’s ‘ Burlesque Translation of 
Homer’s Iliad,’ originally published in 1762, 
is an event little to be expected; but the gross 
passages of the original, which were adapted 
toa very primitive taste, have been modified 
or starred so that the volume is decent in lan- 
guage. The editor, George A. Smith, has had 
little difficulty in making the work presentable, 
and he bas reproduced with it the odd co- 
mic cuts which accompanied the 1797 edition. 
The volume retains a place among the curio- 
sities of a classical library, but its bumor is of 
asort which scarcely appeals to a refined taste. 

The same publisher and editor send us a 
‘Compendium and Concordance of the Complete 
Works of Shakspere; also, an Index of every 
Character in the Dramas and where thev Ap- 
pear.’ Thirty-seven outline drawings accom- 
pany thetext. The plan of the volume, which 
is both handy and useful for ready reference, 
is to give seriatim an account of the sources 
and plot of each play, such as one might look 
over hastily to refresh the memory before go- 
ing to the theatre. This division is followed 
by a “ Concordance of Familiar Gems,” more 
than a hundred pages in length, arranged by 
catchwords; and an index to the quotations 
and one also to the characters of Shakspere are 
added, The style and type of the volume are 
excellent. 

The Spenser Society begins its new series 
for the twenty-first year with a reprint of the 
1622 edition of Drayton's ‘ Polyolbion,’ Part I., 
of the execution of which it is superfluous to 
say that no pains are spared to make the vol- 
ume as excellent typographically as is possible. 
The publications of this Society for the past 
twenty years have been of great value to stu- 
dents to whom originals are inaccessible, and 
have not been without influence on the literary 
taste of scholars. In adding this great monu- 
ment of a past literary age to the list, the So- 
ciety gives proof of the spirit in which the new 
series will be conducted, and affords matter for 
congratulation that its labors are not to end. 

The author of ‘English Idyls’ (London: 
Sampson Low & Co.) is favorably known by 
the volumes of these writings which have pre- 
viously been accompanied by photo-etchings, 
and which, by picture and text, have made a 
peculiar, original, and artistic view of English 





rural life, particularly in the Norfolk Broads, 
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very attractive. Here we have text without 
the pictures, and are sensible only of a strange 
literary quality, which insome cases suffers from 
a pastoral blight in the language, but in others 
is exceedingly direct and fresh. Something of 
Arcadian distance, nevertheless, bangs over 
the whole, and makes one suspect even its most 
truthful realism. The book is entirely out of 
the ordinary—prose-poetry—and, for the phi- 
lologist, it imbeds a number of provincial 
phrases, and for the student of folk-lore a few 
sailor superstitions, which have an extra-lite- 
rary interest. Among the rest we notice the 
belief among old fishermen of the east coast 
that they turn into gulls when they die, yet 
they had no objection to killing them. ‘* They 
hev been dead oncet, they hev been on earth 
oncet, and we hev got quite enough old men 
now.” The children become kittiwakes, and 
the women don’t come back at all. Several 
curious matters like this give a kind of salt to 
the poetic or rustic subject. 

A new selection from the ‘ Letters of Horace 
Walpole’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), edited by 
Charles Duke Yonge, with several excellent 
portraits, in two finely bound and printed libra- 
ry volumes, brings thisentertaining but volumi- 
nous correspondent within reach of the or- 
dinary reader’s leisure. The selection has been 
made with due regard to the various aspects of 
the whole body of letters, of which the range 
is wide, and also with a view to displaying the 
character of the writer. The political portion 
is more full than is necessary for an American 
reader, but not really disproportionate, all 
things considered. It would have been as well, 
we think, if the editor had given something 
more in the way of information with regard 
to the persons addressed, so that the reader 
might more easily reconstruct the social envi- 
ronment of the author. 

In ‘ The Second Year of the Lookabout Club,’ 
by Mary E. Bamford (Boston: D. Lothrop 
Co,), which one might call the club’s second 
annual report, the reputation of the author, as 
a teacher of sound science and the art of seeing 
things, is well maintained, and the youtbful 
audience for whom the book is intended will 
find no lack of interest in the manner or of 
profit in the matter of Miss Bamford’s attract- 
ively illustrated volume. 

The Washington Life Insurance Company of 
this city has published elaborate actuarial and 
medical statistics covering twenty-five years, 
with an historical sketch. Although, regard- 
less of their conventional reputation, figures 
will lie, especially when in each other’s society, 
these teach some interesting lessons, We have 
only space for one of them, the relation of 
weight to height in consumption. Out of 2,000 
deaths, where 553 (or 17.65 per cent.) were from 
that disease, in 750 cases the weight was above 
the standard when insured, and of these only 
41, or 5.47 per cent., proved consumptive, while 
of 560 at the standard 100 (or 17.86 per cent.), 
and of 600 below the standard 212 (or 50,72 per 
cent.), thus died. 

The most tasteful of the not purely decora- 
tive calendars that have come to us is the 
‘ Authors’ Calendar,’ issued by Greenough, 
Hopkins & Cushing, Boston. The authors 
who furnish the extracts for the first two 
leaves are Robert Browning and Martin Far- 
quhar Tupper, both among the dead of the 
dying year. 

Of the illumipated kind of calendars, that 
called ‘The Calendar of the Seasons,’ in four 
leaves, each containing a pleasing water-color 
design of child-life, by Maud Humpbrey, is to 
be praised (Frederick A. Stokes & Bro.); but 
dainty ugliness is the only term to apply to the 
‘*Sunter Calendar,” which comes to us from 
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the same firm. Their ‘ America’ (‘‘ My Coun- 
try, tis of Thee”) is illustrated with typical 
American landscape in chromo, and offers some 
pretty bits, not always in happy juxtaposition. 
The music of the hymn is appended. Finally, 
we can mention as above the average, and still 
from the same source, Maud Humphrey’s 
‘Babes of the Nations,’ witb plearing colored 
plates accompanied by verses by Miss Edith M. 
Thomas. 

The late Philip H. Welch bad a genius for 
producing what we may call bright legends for 
comic illustration, They were not always 
thus illustrated, but his untimely death has 
led his brother humorists with the pencil to 
prepare a memorial volume of quips, published 
and unpublished, from bis pen, and to contri- 
bute appropriate designs (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons), The volume, ‘Said in Fun,’ thus 
possesses a double interest, and the royalties on 
the sales will go to the fund for the benefit of 
Mr. Welch’s widow and children. 

From C. Klackner, 5 East Seventeenth 
Street, New York, we receive a significant 
engraving on wood, by Miss C. A. Powell, after 
a fresco, ‘‘ The Resurrection,” by John La 
Farge, in St. Thomas’s Church in this city. 
Together with the decorative proscenic frame 
designed by Miss Powell herself, the block 
measures 10x12 inches. The rendering is full 
of color, and is very successful in its treat- 
ment of the foliage and the half-light, half- 
gloom of the picture. The edition is limited 
to 150 copies, printed on Japan paper and 
signed. We have called the engraving signifi- 
cant not only because of its technical merits, 
but because the effort to bring the highest pro- 
ducts of our American school of wood-engrav- 
ing into competition with etchings and steel 
engravings deserves to be noticed and en- 
couraged in every way. Miss Powell was pre- 
ceded some years ago by Mr. Closson in Boston, 
with a charming cut of a little girl on a bear- 
skin rug, and still more lately by Mr. G. 
Kruell of East Orange, N. J., in two masterly 
portraits of Darwin, of which we shall speak 
more particularly hereafter. No one can 
doubt that these specimens of Bewick’s art will 
be prized increasingly as time goes on, or that 
they are worthy of a place in any cabinet of 
engraving. 

In the November number of the Centralblatt 
fiir Bibliothekswesen, C. Haeberlin begins a se- 
ries of contributions to the knowledge of an- 
cient libraries and methods of book produc- 
tion, The first paper is devoted toa minute 
and careful study of the pre-Alexandrian edi- 
tions of Homer. The remaining contents of 
the number consist of a paper on Belgian hbra- 
ries, by V. Chauvin, several book reviews, and 
the usual library notes and news. 

The Boston Book Co. has for sale a few co- 
pies of the remarkable facsimile of the * Vest- 
gota Lagbok ’ noticed by us a short time since. 
We ought then to have mentioned the names 
of the editors of this difficult and highly suc- 
cessful undertaking, namely, Mr. Algernon 
Bortzell and Harald Wieselgren of the Royal 
Library of Stockholm, 

At the next annual convention of the Modern 
Language Association of America, to be held 
at Harvard University on December 26, 27, and 
28, President Charles W. Eliot will give an ad- 
dress of welcome to the delegates, and this will 
be followed by an address by James Russeli 
Lowell, President of the Association, The fol- 
lowing are some of the papers of more general 
interest to be presented at the different sessions: 
‘Independent Literary Judgments” (Prof. 
Hunt, Princeton); ‘‘ Russian Animal Folk-lore 
compared with that of the West” (Prof. Ger- 
ber, Earlham College); ‘* The Saga of Walter 
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of Aquitaine” (Dr. Learned, Johns Hopkins); 
“Scandinavian Lexicography” (Dr. Dodge, 
Columbia); ‘‘ A Forerunner of Bunyan in the 
Twelfth Century” (Prof. Francke, Harvard); 
“The Pronunciation of Fredericksburg, Va.” 
‘Prof. Primer, Providence); ‘‘ The Relation of 
Shakspere to ‘The Taming of the Shrew’” 
(Prof. Tolman, Ripon College); ‘* Use of the 
Negative by Chaucer ” (Prof. Kent, University 
of Tennessee); ‘* Reading in Modern Language 
Study” (Prof. Joynes, University of South 
Carolina); ‘‘ Requirements in German and 
French for Admission to College” (Prof. Fay, 
Tufts College); ‘‘Some Elizabethan Verse 
Critics ” (Prof, Schelling, University of Penn- 
sylvania); ‘** A Tyrolese Passion-Play of the 
Middle Ages” (Prof. Schmidt-Wartenberg, 
University of Deseret). Prof. A. Melville Bell 
will preside and deliver an address at a special 
meeting of the Phonetic Section, when several 
technical papers will be read. 

The American Historical Assoviation will 
hold its sixth annual meeting on December 2s- 
31, 1889, in Washington. The evening sessions 
will be in the lecture-room of the Columbian 
University. The morning sessions will be in 
the lecture-room of the National Museum, by 
permission of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, The headquarters of 
the Association will be at the Arlington. 


—The Philadelphia Press says that, years ago, 
when Thomas Hughes was in this country, the 
head of the house of Lippincott showed him 
over the Philadelphia establishment, the visit 
coming to an end with this contretemps: 
*** Now, Mr. Hughes, I want to show you one of 
our greatest publications, ‘‘ Allibone’s Diction- 
ary.” It contains some information about 
every author of any account in England and 
America. Now let us see, for example, what 
it says about Mr. Thomas Hughes.’ So he 
turned to H, and, lo! the name of the author of 
‘Tom Brown’s School Days’ was not there.” 
As this story is going the rounds of the press, 
itis likely to bring some undeserved discredit on 
Mr. Allibone. His Dictionary only professed 
to include ‘‘ the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury”; and Mr. Hughes’s first book, ‘Tom 
Brown’s School Days,’ belongs to the second 
half. It was published in 1557, and published 
anonymously too, so that even if Mr. Allibone 
had intended to include books issued up to the 
date of his own issue (1858), he could not be ex- 
pected to have got in Mr. Hughes’s, 


—Fifty-eight years ago the first steps were 
taken in Boston to form a society to promote 
the immediate abolition of slavery, which was 
actually launched with the new year (1832) by 
the concurrence of twelve men, very deficient 
in this world’s goods, and of little or no repute 
with the respectable classes of society. Three 
of them were practical printers, and four were 
editors or publishers of papers. In both these 
categories belonged Oliver Johnson, whe died 
in Brooklyn on December 10, and was the last 
survivor of the little group of apostles of the 
new agitation. The alliance between the then 
editor of the Christian Soldier and the editor 
of the Liberator (both papers saw the light in 
January, 1831), continued uabroken through 
the thirty-five years of stern conflict with hos- 
tile public sentiment and all the repressive and 
persecuting force of the Slave Power. When 
Garrison died, no one more naturally than 
Mr. Johnson became his biographer and 
posthumous defender; and the date on 
which the latter expired was, by a coin- 
cidence as pleasing as it was striking, the 
eighty-fourth anniversary of the birth of the 
elder abolitionist. Mr. Johnson had another 
peculiar distinction; he edited in turn nearly 
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all the anti-slavery newspapers, the Liberator 
not excepted, ending with the organ of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, the National 
A. S. Standard in this city, where his resi- 
dence was thus finally fixed. 
this way a very notable service to the cause of 


He rendered in 


emancipation, and was distinguished for his 
good sense, good temper, and good judgment. 
He also occasionally took the field as a lee 
turer. 
for scanty wages in a spirit of self-sacrifice, 
and with the greatest fidelity to principle. 
While temporarily editing the Liberator, he 
was the innocent occasion of the explosion of 


Like most of his colleagues, he served 


sectarian jealousy of Garrison which ended in 
the memorable schisin of the abolitionists in 
1840, with important 
nascent Liberty party. 


consequences for the 


— Like Mr. Garrison, Mr. Johnson withdrew 
from the anti-slavery organization and agita- 
tion after the close of the war and the abolition 
of slavery. He resumed an old connection with 
the Tribune, for whose founder he had a warm 
friendship; and was also, as a friend of Henry 
Ward Beecher and Theodore Tilton, associat- 
ed with them in the editing of the Independent 
and the Christian Union. Other journalistic 
engagements could also be enumerated, and it 
may be said that from the days of his appren- 
ticeship to his death at the age of eighty, Mr. 
Johnson was never out of touch with the print- 
ing-office. His theological belief passed from 
the strictest Calvinism to a species of Quaker- 
ism, and he became one of the founders of the 
so-called Progressive Friends at Longwood, 
Penn., where his remains have been interred. 
Mr. Johnson was born of Massachusetts pa- 
rents in Vermont, on December By 
his first wife, Mary Ann White, he had no 
children. 
with one daughter, is a daughter of the late 
Rev. J. 8S. C. Abbott. 


27, 1809, 


wt, 


His second wife, who survives him, 


—Although under one cover, the second num- 
ber of the third volume of the Journal of Mor 
phology, September, 1889, really represents two 
substantial treatises of 100 to 160 pages each, 
with many plates and figures in the text, the one 
embryological, the other palwontological, both 
fuil of original matter and most creditable to 
the writers and the editor. W. M. Wheeler's 
“Embryology of blatta Germanica and Dory- 
phora decemlineata ” might not be recognize d 
by allasa ‘‘ study of the development of the 
cockroach and potato beetle.” ** Easily ob- 
tained at all seasons, of convenient size for dis- 
section, and being but sligbtly modified descend 
ants of the oldest [known] insects of geological 
time,” the cockroactes have attracted the at- 
tention of no less than twenty investigators. 
The potato-beetle, on the contrary, ‘‘ has not 
been studied heretofore from an ontogeneti 
standpoint ; it is surprising that so common an 
insect, and one whose eggs present such advan 
tages for embryological 
been overlooked.” Probably thi 
ers and city householders 
master the somewhat 
present article before wishing that its author 


study, should have 
usands of farm- 
will 


not Walt to 


technical details of the 


might require unlimited numbers of both in 
sects. Yet parts of the paper are not only 
nearly free from the not yet commonly under- 
but 


de- 


stood terms of the ‘‘new embryology,” 
}., the 


w0-3u2) of the remarkable ovipo- 


both interesting and important—e. 
scription (pp 
sition of Blatta, the eggs coming from the 
right and left ovaries in regular alternation, 
and crossing to the opposite side of the capsule, 
and the account (p, S24) of experiments show- 
ing that, with this insect, ‘‘the force of gravi- 
tation has no perceptible effect upon the de 


velopment of the egga The suggestion (p. 











Ot 


SOS) that two prior observers may have mis- 
taken a minute ridge for a groove, illustrates 
Goodsir’s dictum to students to train their eves 
and faculties well upon visible parts before em- 
ploying the microscope, 


Mr. Wheeler's on po 47 


certain hypothesis has at least the merit « 


that a 
f uti 


lizing the facts near at hand, and that it “might 


remark 


be called a mechanical explanation,” leads 

naturally to the consideration of Prof. Cope’s 

richly illustrated discussion of ‘* The Mechani 

eal Causes of the Development of the Hard 

Parts of the Did per 
, 


mit, the introductory (bistorical) sketch might 


Mammalia.” 


space 
well be quoted entire. Lamarck ascribed some 


modifications of structure to the motions 


of the organic being Spencer specified the 
effect of flexure in producing segmentation of 
the vertebral column. Cope, in IST71, insisted 
on the importance of motion in determining 
IST. declared that 
the direction of 
on the side of 


Subsequently the subject 


growth, and in * growth 
force must develop extent in 
least resistance, and density 
greatest resistance.’ 
has been elaborated in different aspects by the 
author and by Ryder, whose observations, and 


those of Harrison Allen, are cordially acknow 


ledged. The keynote of the writer's view isstruck 
in the following words from p. 150 Thanks 
to vertebrate paleontology, we 
the 


most of the lines of mammalian descent 


are now in 


possession of {presumed} phylogeny of 
The more my attention has been directed, the 


more convinced I have become that, in the 
language of Lamarck, it is the habit that has 
given rise to the structures of animals, and not 


the structures which have forced animals to 
adopt their special habits” Thisisan important 
and suggestive aspect of the evolution doctrine, 
and may commend the doctrine ttself to some 
creative 


who bave forsaken the idea of direct 
: 
aa 


interference, and welcome all evidence of se 
Prof 


arguments with his usual force and with 


condary causes. Cope presents his facts 
and 
perhaps more than usual candor There are 
lifticulty in 
toe of 


‘the mechanical history of the 


frequent admissions of doubt and 
special cases, ¢. g., as to the long fifth 
seals (p. 15%), 

*) 


human great toe” (p. 102, although a partial 


explanation is offered on p. 173), and the cha 
Lit He 


the extent 


racteristics of the human carpus (p 
does not, however, seem to realize 


reader's evolutionary 


of the 
r “impact or! 


of his demand upon the 


faith in assuming that the elongation 


limbs may be due to cithe ngi- 


tudinal strain; 
the direction of the 


the 


the one acting by com 


pression in length of the 


bone (walking animals), other by stretch 


Some doubting Thomas 


ial creation or of 


ing (climbing forms 


on the side of spe evolution 


from other than mechanical causes might well 


’ 
object to this, as an example of the ofscurum 


per ohbscurius to which the author objects—in 
other 


tO mere 


words, as an ascription of causative value 


antecedents or even concomitants- 


post r cum Roc non ery 
j ‘ : 


and as 


: propter hor 

an evidence that discussions morpholo 
gical are not always strictly logical. Actual 
errors are hardly to be expected from such a 
writer in such a journal, but on p. 202 it seems 
to be implied that the muzzle is short, not only 
in the bull-dog, but also in the other domestic 
varieties and in the wild Canidw, all of which 
are supposed to employ the canine teeth for 
prebension The interesting suggestion on p. 
403 that the mechanical cause of the peculiar 
direction of the nasal cavity in whales and por- 
poises is the constant pressure of a column of 
water, does not accord with the common be- 
lief that the pressure is at most intermittent, 


and that the material is mainly vaporized 
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breath with perhaps a slight admixture of 
water. 


-A recent discussion in the Parisian Inter- 
médiaire reminds one of the battle between 
the Big endians and Littlc-endians as to which 
end of an egg should be broken. In his last 
” Sardou maintains that 
a gentleman, escorting a lady either from 
table or from church, should offer her his arm, 
and always the left arm, The reason he gives 
is, that a man should keep kis right arm at 
liberty, that if needful he may be able to 
give aculf to any person who does not make 
way for the lady, or for the more peaceable 
purpose of opening a door which may bar her 
passage. A writer in L’/ntermédiaire states 
this doctrine, but contends that it ignores a 
distinction, delicate indeed, but which ought 
by no means to be disregarded. In ordinary 
cases he admits that th» left arm should be 
offered by an escort, and that for Sardou’s 
reasons. In church, however, and in a salon, 
he holds that the right arm ought to be tender- 
ed. In churches and salons there is no danger, 
and aman ought not by bis gestures or atti- 
tudes to show himself apprehensive. Ina fes- 
tive hall, accordingly, giving a lady one’s left 
arm argues a suspicious temper, and may be 
takenas an insult by a supersensitive host. The 
Big-and-Little-endian feud was compromised 
by cleaving the egg in the middle. It is pot 
clear that the etiquette of right and left arms 
can be so easily settled. In treating this mat- 
ter L’Intermédiaire mentions an odd custom 
now in vogue on the French stage. At the 
Opéra a man never offers his arm or hand toa 
queen or princess, but presents to her a doubled 
fist (le poiny ferme), 


comedy, ** Marquise, 


PENNELL ON PEN DRAWING. 


Fen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen, Their 
Work and their Methods: a Study of the 
Art To-day with Technical Suggestions. By 
Joseph Pennell. Macmillan & Co, — 18s), 
Large 4to, pp. xxiv-31S, 

NOTHING could show more curiously than does 
this book the advantages and disadvantages of 
artistic criticism of art ; nothing could exhibit 
more completely the qualities and defects of the 
artist turned cri ic. The introduction opens 
with the statement that ‘Only the writing on 
art by one who bas technicai knowledge of it is 
of practical value,” and, scattered through the 
pages, there are many contemptuous flings at 
*‘a certain class of writers on art” whose ‘‘ig- 
norance of the technique of any art is only 
equalled by their ability to write on it.” No 
doubt the sneer is often justified, yet of many 
of the artists who make it it would hardly be 
too much to say that ‘‘their knowledge of their 
subject is only equalled by their inability to 
write clearly of it.” The true critic, who 
knows his art and can tell what he knows, is a 
rare bird in the land, and when we have nota 
Fromentin we must generally choose between 
the clear exposition of the writer's little know- 
ledge and the confused statement of the artist’s 
learning. No doubt the latter is to be pre- 
ferred by the student, but no doubt the former 
will be more appreciated by the public. 

From the side of technical knowledge no one 
could be better equipped for writing of pen 
drawing than Mr. Pennell. Heis himself a pen 
draughtsman of distinction, and he has made a 
thorough study of his subject, Assuredly he 
knows a good drawing when he sees it, and 
knows why it is good, knows in what the modern 
progress of the art consists, and how modern 
pen drawing differs from the ancient ; but he 
does not succeed in making these things plain 
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to his reader. He does not think with preci- 
sion or write with method, and what he has to 
tell us must be picked out here and there 
amidst rambling remarks and endless repeti- 
tions. 

His first chapter is on “ Pen Drawing in the 
Past,” and is intended to show the technical 
advance of modern pen drawing beyond that 
of the old masters; but he really gives us no 
help towards seeing in what the advance con- 
sists. He places the old and new drawings side 
by side, and assures us that the newer is the 
better ; why, we must find out for ourselves. 
When he comes to bis real subject, modern 
pen drawing, he has found no better method 
than to write detached notices and criticisms 
of each artist represented. The artists are 
roughly diviled according to nationality, and 
that is all. Neither alphabetical, nor chrono- 
logical, nor any other discoverable order is ob- 
served. Mr. Pennell’s criticisms are often 
shrewd, often merely nugatory. They seem to 
have been written separately and put together 
afterwards, and he is always saying, ‘‘I bave 
already said,” when what he has already said 
may be a hundred pages further on: or, ‘I 
have remarked elsewhere,” without giving any 
indication of where ‘‘ elsewhere”? may be. In 
the notice of Fortuny he gives great and de- 
served praise to that master as the founder of 
a new school of draughtsmen, but he makes no 
explanation of what constituted Fortuny’s in- 
novation. (We may say, briefly, that it was 
the substitution of the spot for the line, the 
using of lines to indicate the masses of shadow, 
and the suppression, to a great extent, of out- 
line.) 

After more than two hundred pages of these 
notices, we come to chapters on ‘“‘Architectural 
Pen Drawing,” “ Pen Drawing for Book Deco- 
ration,” ‘‘ Technical Suggestions,” ete.; and 
here, at last, one hopes to find some clear state- 
ment of what is good or bad in methods, of 
what a draughtsman with the pen should draw, 
and how he should draw it, of the qualities of 
things expressible by the pen, of the difference 
between intelligent and unintelligent use of 
line. Alas! one finds little more than direc- 
tions as to what ink and paper to choose, and a 
recipe for ‘‘ spatter work” ! 

Yet Mr. Pennell certainly began to write this 
book with a view to setting forth a body of 
doctrine, and, by means of much piecing to- 
gether of scattered expressions, it is possible 
to find out what that body of doctrine is. The 
things Mr. Pennell deemed it worth while to 
say of pen drawing would seem to be these: 

Pen drawing is a distinct art, with its own 
aims and methods, and should be confused 
with no other. 

It is as worthy of serious treatment by artist 
and critic as any other form of art. 

It has failed of serious consideration by the 
critics and the public because of the cheapness 
and universal] diffusion of its results. 

Its development as a separate art was nearly 
coincident with and largely dependent upon 
the invention of the various reproductive pro- 
cesses, 

These processes allow more freedom to the 
artist, and reproduce his original work with 
less loss than any but the best engraving. 

It is wrong to demand that the best engrav- 
ers shall expend the time and labor necessary 
to painful reproduction of pen-and-ink work 
with a result no better than can be secured by 
a mechanical process in a tenth of the time. 

The cheapness of illustration by process has, 
however, created a demand for it on the part 
of publishers which has resulted in a vast 
quantity of pen-and-ink work by men who 
either have no knowledge of art or no special 
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fitness for pen drawing, and of pen-and-ink 
drawings of subjects not fitted for treatment 
by that vehicle, 

The resulting monotony and badness of much 
contemporary illustration tend to increase the 
public contempt for the art of pen drawing, 
which the public takes to be a ‘‘cheap and 
nasty’ method of illustration, and is a serious 
danger to the future of that art. 

These propositions, which we take to be the 
fundamental! ones of the book, we believe to be 
altogether true. That pen drawing is an art, 
and a beautiful art, capable at its best of re- 
sults as lovely as those of etching or line en- 
graving, though differing trom them in quality, 
no one whe has looked at some of the plates in 
this volume can deny. Neitber can one fail to 
be convinced, by the wonderful variety of style 
and practice here shown, that the ‘‘ monotony” 
of much modern illustration, which is so often 
complained of (and by this journal as often as 
by any one) is the result, not of the limitations 
imposed by ‘‘ process’ upon the individuality 
of the artist, but of the draughtsman’s incom- 
petence or unwise choice of subject matter. 
The old wood-engravers, when confined to fac- 
simile, habitually ‘‘ cut the blocks without the 
slightest feeling for the artist’s work,” or ‘when 
they did follow the original lines it was only 
because the artist drew expressly for them”; 
and the limitations imposed by the engraver 
were vastly greater than those of ‘* process” re- 
production, which only requires ‘‘a reasonably 
clean line, good ink, and white paper.” The rea- 
son why so much modern work is bad is, that 
there isso much modern work. The number of 
men with a talent for pen drawing does not 
greatly vary, while the amount of work done 
vastly increases. Much of it, therefore, is done 
by men who are not artists, or are artists with 
no feeling for line, who are tempted to this 
method of work by the assurance of fidelity in 
the published result, or by competent pen 
draughtsmen who are asked by the publishers 
for pen drawings of subjects better fitted for 
treatment intone. With the improvement of 
‘**process ” reproduction of tone work, an artist 
who wishes to see his work published as he pro- 
duced it will be no longer forced to. work with 
the point, whether or not it is an implement 
suited to his idicsynerasy, and meanwhile we 
may expect the gradual education of the pub- 
lic to understand and to demand good work, 
and to refuse bad. 

It is a pity that the book whieh Mr. Pennell 
set out to write has not been written, for, as 
we have said, no one has a better equipment of 
technical knowledge for the task, and ample 
materials for it have been gathered. The book 
contains 158 drawings which are, for the most 
part, admirably selected and magnificently re- 
produced, either by process or photogravure, 
while some are printed from the wood block. 
It is tobe regretted that the author’s modesty 
has prevented his including any work by him- 
self. One of his fine renderings of Gothic archi- 
tecture would have been a valuable addition to 
the chapter on architectural drawing. The 
publishers have performed their part munifi- 
cently, and the mechanical workmanship of 
the volume is nearly perfect. A feature 
worthy of all praise and of imitation is the ex- 
ceptionally good list of drawings, with its full 
information of provenance, date, and manner 
of reproduction. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF LANDSCAPE. 


The Earlier English Water-Color Painters, 
By Cosmo Monkhouse. With fourteen en- 
gravings on copper and many other illustra- 
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1800, 
OF many of the artists to whom this volume is 
devoted most of us know little, and, perhaps, 
care less. Not only their works but their very 
names are unknown outside of England. We 
think it likely that to most students of art, as, 
we confess, to us, their individuality has beena 
matter of indifference. The importance of the 
English water-color school of the end of the 
last century and the beginning of this is in- 
dubitable, for out of it came Constable and 
modern landscape; but most of us, outside of 
England, have been content to begin with 
Constable, and to leave the earlier men, witha 
few exceptions, to their obscurity. 

This indifference Mr. Monkhouse is hardly 
likely to disturb. 
us are inferior, and may not do justice to the 
originals; but they certainly confirm one’s im- 
pression that most of the art of the time was of 
a singularly mild and drawing-masterly type. 
These tinted drawings of ‘‘ Gentlemen’s Seats” 
and absurd ‘‘ Compositions ” are the beginnings 
of modern landscape painting, but they are 
about as interesting in themselves as a child’s 
copy-books, and present such a dead level of 
insipidity that any care to distinguish them 
one from another is impossible. Nor does the 
text interest one much more. The qualities of 
brilliant description, delicate analysis, keenness 
of vision, strength of characterization, which in 
that wonderful book, ‘ L’Art du dix-huitiéme 
siécle,’ by the brothers Goncourt, make us al- 
most see the things described and appreciace 
the most subtle and imponderable qualities of 
evanescent trifles; which, dealing with men of 
hardly greater importance than these English 
water-color ‘‘ draughtsmen ” (in a sense, of less 
importance, for they are the men of a deca” 
dence, not the forerunners of a revolution), 
make of each a vivid, living personality—such 
qualities are conspicuous only by their absence 
from Mr. Monkhouse’s pages. In short, his 
book is dry, we will not say dull, 

One or two amusing glimpses we get of the 
methods of those days, like this of the teaching 
of Paul Sandby, ‘‘the father of the English 

**His practice,” we 
are told, ‘‘ was to give the students an original 
drawing of his own to copy, providing them 
with an etching [sfc] in cutline of the subject. 
The trees, buildings, etc., were lined very tine- 


The reproductions he gives 


school of water-colors”: 


The Nation. 


trated in the book is not of this desperately 
primitive sort. Jobn Robert Cozens and Girtin 
would seem to bave been men of some real force 
and originality, of whom one would like to 
know more; Bonington will always be inte 
resting for his influence upon Delacroix, if for 
nothing else; Blake was a man apart, whom, 
as he had no influence whatever on the course 
of modern art, we need not discuss bere; with 
such men as De Wint, Copley Fielding, and 
David Cox one feels that modern landscape 
painting has fairly begun. Finally, there is 
Turner, and of him we perhaps know quite 
enough. 

There are two chapters devoted to this singu 
lar genius: in the of the hook, 
dealing with his work up to 1802, the year of 
Girtin’s death and el the 
Royal Academy ; the other, the last chapter of 
all, dealing with his later work. Mr. Monk 
house’s treatment of not particularly 
luminous, though he says some true things. 


one, middle e 


his own ection to 


him i 


Turner’s reputation in England (and, to a cer 
tain extent, here also) is colossal, and, in most 
criticism that one sees, apart from Mr. Hamer 
the only question seems to be how 
and for what he is to be lauded. Mr. Henley, 
in ‘A Century of Artists,’ informs us that a re 
action against the excessive praise of Ruskin 
and others 


ton’s, 


is now in progress in England, 
and that, in certain quarters, denunciation of 
Turner is as wholesale as the praise of him has 
been; but such denunciation bas not, as yet, 
reached? us bere. Apparently our author's ad- 
miration is, though kept under scme restraint, 
almost as unbounded as that of Mr. 


himself. 


Ruskin 


The illustrations give a better idea | 


of Turner than the text, and for the last two | 


in the book we are duly grateful. They are 


two drawings of Newcastle-on-Tyne, one made | 
by Girtin, according to Mr. Monkhouse, for 


Walker's ‘ Itinerant,’ ‘‘ probably between 17 


and 1800,” 
the 


two before 18 


and the other made by Turner for 
England,’ 


‘Rivers of = 
— 

Turner’s drawing is evidently founded upon 
Girtin’s. Weshould judge it highly 


within a year or 


improbable 
that he took the pains to go to } 
self. hand, 
and it gave him quite material enough for t 


kind of 


Neweastle bhi: 
Here was Girtin’s drawing to } 


Is 


fantasia he was in the habit of impro 





ly, as with a very sharp pen, just as they were 
in the drawing itself! An even more eccen- 
tric method of teaching, which can hardly have 
been general even then, is thus described: 


“** Cozens [Alexander] dashed out upcn seve- 
ral pieces of paper a series of accidental 
smudges and blots in black, brown, and gray, 
which, being floated on, be impressed again 
upon other paper; and, by the exercise of his 
fertile imagination, and a certain degree of 
ingenious coaxing, converted into romantic 
rocks, woods, towers, steeples, cottages, rivers, 


fields, and waterfalls. blue and gray blots 
formed the mountains, clcuds, and skies.’ An 


improvement on this plan was to splash the 
paint first upon the bottoms of earthenware 
plates instead of paper, and to stamp impres- 
sions therefrom on sheetsof damp paper. This 
methed of instruction he described in a pamph- 
let called ‘A New Method of Assisting the In- 
vention in Drawing Original Loose Positions in 
Landscape.’ ” 





The general method of the earlier men is de- 
scribed in a quotation from W. H. Pyne: 


‘¢ Previous to the practice of Turner and Gir- 
tin, drawings were shadowed first entireiy 
through, whatever their component parts— 
houses, cattle, trees, mountains, foregrounds, 
middlegrounds, and distances—all with black | 
or gray, and these objects were afterwards | 


i 
stained or tinted, enriched and finished, as is 
now the custom to color prints.” | 

Of course all the work described and _ illus- 

















vising. Everything in Turner’s drawing is at 
least binted at in Girtin’s, but the wav in 
which Girtin’s plain record of fact is trans 
formed into a gorgeous Turnerian nightmare 
Mr. Monkhouse speaks of its ‘‘ infernal i 
jesty ) is curious in the extreme ‘ Night 
mare” is no exaggeration Turner's city is 
like one seen in a troubled dream—lur lag 
niticent, but rankly impessible in every 
Repose is careful ited, and mass is 
evervwhere subdivi nto an endless 
confusing and be bing deta ! h spires 
are lifted to a Babel-like elevat tk ridge 
across the river | nes | pean ts 
stride; everything is lossal, yet wavering 
and uncertain, like a city in the clouds at sun- 
set—and, like such a city, one expects to see it 
dissolve and transform itself before one’s eyes. 


Tkat this is the work of a strong imagination 


no one can deny: but whether « 





it r not it is that 
of a great or heaithy imagina Lisa different 
ques To us at f Turns 
seems a e t ft usTrisk ti 
w l—thea t é His ption art 
Was s ind = s t i his n was 
operat Ma « e+ gnett . 
like sketches nery " and 
he would have be the createst scene painter 
that ever lived. His natural endowment was 
great, his knowledge of na profound: but 
his carelessness of truth was supreme i his 


OO 





we 
influence, wherever exercis has been al at 
unmixedly for evil 

When all is done, one lays down the book, 
less with the feeling that or us lew toun 
derstand Constable in studving the set from 
which he came, than with an increased wond 
that an art so simple and manly, yet s 
imaginative—an art with such possibilities for 
the future within it—should have arisen from 
such a school, and one is more ready than be 


fore to “begin with Constabie " in one’s pr 


vate history of modern landscape 

Mr. Monkhouse’s style, which is never | 
liant and seldom precise, is somet venly 
in the extreme; and there occur, now andt 
senterces which might serve for sp nens 
‘English as she is wro'e” They 
formed a real and ori ul sch indsea 
and also to feel their strength as a t y 
p. 65). The book is handsomely printed on ¢ 
paper, but, unless Mr. Monkhouse is ev: t 
careless as a writer than we give bim th: 
dit of being, the proof-reading has een 
impeccable We give him the benefit t! 
coubt in the phrase, ‘one of the best of this 
class of designer” (p. 2 

MORE HOLIDAY BOOKS 

Cathedrals and Abbeys in Great Britat 

Ireland. With deseriptive text by Richard 

Wheatley, D.D. Harper & Bros. F 
Flora’s Feast; A Masque of Flowers, ! i 

and Pictured by Walter Crane. Cass & 

Co. 1889, 
Flowers of Paradise Music, Verse OSi_t 

and Illustration by Reginald Francis Hall 











ward. Macmillan & Co 
Gondolas and Palaces. Facsimiles of Colored 
Photographs, ete., etc., accompanied by Se 
lections from the Text by Charles Yriart 
Frederick Stokes & Bro. 1Ssv 
THE book which stands at the head of : 
list contains 272 pages, perhaps half of whi 
are occupied with pace ble-page 
illustrations These are nearly all wood-cuts 
and the few excer ns yr «s < 
rom yp irawines. Most of t v iisar 
the old-fas! sort whieh an attempt 
s made to giv : et et at tt ale ¢ 
the drawing allows, and in wt f system 
f light and shade is emy ) irse, a 
very great deal of sk n the part of the ar 
tist ar wood-engrav« alike is red t 
make such ¢ vings all satis tory hev 
ire ft, ar an | vt very 2 
‘ S f % ‘ 35 ¢ y vi a - - . 
I t is it fect g : 
ee 9 js = we ng tl 
ir ‘ s tras i fortu 
ite fas w tl giiter spaces twe 
a anv at t to give versity by att t 
P Foote sha stealing — e end 
* ' r of the f ace thet r the base 
f a tower, is apt to giv in appearances 
f artificiality without any very special 
harm Then there is also t lifficulty 
ised bv architectura members too mi- 
nute to be rightly expressed, and which 
the engraver can oniv licate oy mean- 
ingless scrolls a gzags : these are almost 
ertain to offerd tl eve of one who cares 
for the building whi is represented. So that 
tog r the i itfalls in the way of the 
naker of le general drawings of architec- 
ture—pitfalls which only the very able artist 
inescape. It is obvious that such drawings 
are efly made nowadays by the free use of 


photographs, either directly from the photo- 
graph, and corresponding with it in all respects, 
as far as the engraver’s skill can follow it, or 
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worked up from photographs in cases where 
the general group has been drawn by the aid 
of the camera-lucida or in some other way. In 
some few cases, the work is very minute and 
delicate, and the architectural detail very 
closely followed, even to the sacrifice of any 
scheme of light and shade. These are certain- 
ly the most attractive. The architectural de- 
tail itself, or the black lines that represent it, 
sives variety enough tothe design. The per- 
spective lines, so strongly emphasized in all 
architectural compositions, prevent any sense 
of flatness; and chiaro-oscuro, in the ordinary 
sense, is not missed, as it might otherwise be. 
Thus, we think the little drawing of Salisbury 
Cathedral on the uppermost corner of the first 
plate in this book is one of the most valuable 
pictures which it contains. The view of St. 
Vatrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, in its tranquillity 
and absence of visible effort, is also interesting. 
The building, being very plain, without much 
variety in the way of niche or window-tracery, 
lends itself to the simple treatment adopted, 
and the picture is one of the pleasantest. 
Apart from these, and others like them, Mr. 
Hughson Hawley’s large drawings are perhaps 
the most agreeable in the book, 

The text consists of a series of notices of the 
cathedrals represented in the cuts, and, fur- 
thermore, of an introductory essay on the 
cathedral system, This essay contaias the 
usual amusing attempt to show that English 
Gothic architecture rivals French on the whole, 
and excels in at least as many pointsas it yields 
toit. It gives us, also, the commonplace state- 
ments about the rise and the decline of Gothic 
architecture, as that the descent from its cli- 
max of excellence was ‘swift and certain,” 
and that St. Paul's is the English ‘cathedral 
specimen ” of the Renaissance style of archi- 
tecture, which style is said to be ‘‘ a revival of 
the Roman antique in triumphal arches, baths, 
and other edifices, but not of temple or church 
construction,” and to be furthermore “a blend- 
ing of different styles, which never acquired 
popularity with the English people.” Such blun- 
dering treatment of the subject as is shown here 
is not universally characteristic, either of this 
essay or of the separate papers on the different 
cathedrals; for in dealing with each separate 
edifice or each separate branch of the subject, 
good authorities are to be had, and these au- 
thorities the author has known how to use. So 
far as we have examined the accounts of the 
origin, the first building, the different enlarge- 
ments and varied fortunes of each cathedral, 
ewe have found the text satisfactory. It is not 
very full, and perhaps too ambitious an at- 
tempt is made to include everything in a small 
compass—history, legend, and tradition, analy- 
sis of the architecture, and detailed account of 
the monuments, etc., contained in each struc- 
ture. Itis, in short, a guide-book in little, and 
contains too great a variety of theme for ade- 
quate treatment of any department. The 
whole text, however, is a sufficient companion 
to the large plates, to display which is the pri- 
mary object of this book; and it certainly may 
have value for persons not otherwise supplied 
with books on the church architecture of Eng- 
land. 

‘Flora’s Feast’ consists of forty pages of 
‘olored illustrations with verses forming a 
part of the design, the whole lithographed to- 
gether, and printed in black lines, and in two 
or three colors for each page. The flowers of 
the year succeed one another in order. Eacb 
ptate is devoted to one or two flowers, and has 
generally one distich describing them. The 
designs themselves embody a certain personi- 
fication of each plant, usually by representing 
a young maiden, or perhaps what the author 


would call a nyinph, dressed in the petals, the 
calyx, the leaves, or some other part of the 
flower in question. Thus page 19 gives us 


** The little lilies of the vale, 
White ladies, delicate and pale,"’ 


and the picture represents two maidens, draw- 
ing around themselves as a sort of outer gar- 
ment a cloak of the large, enveloping green 
leaves of the plant, while they bend over their 
heads the flexible stems with their white bells, 
The idea of personifying the flowers in this 
way is not very happy. A serious effort has 
to be made to conceive of the plant as in any 
way embodied in the girl or young man who 
is masquerading inits spoils, The line, ‘‘ The 
scarlet poppy-head ablaze,” is illustrated by a 
black drum-major and black drummer, each of 
them in fantastic uniform, as if of the British 
army in some unknown period of the past, but 
the hats formed of the spreading blossoms ; 
and, in order to account for the presence 
of the blossoms, and to give some idea of the 
whole plant, the drum-major has to carry the 
stem of the poppy as if it were his staff of office. 
Nor is this the most far-fetched of the fancies 
in the book. Perhaps the ‘ white-flowered 
thorn,” represented as a knight in polished 
armor, witha spiked mace, a crest of radiating 
points and exaggerated knee and elbow plates 
with thorny terminations, is the most disagree- 
able of all. 
pictures have a great deal of the grace of Mr. 
Crane’s work, and that the book is unusual in 
character, and, therefore, fitted to be a gratifi- 
cation to those who seek many Christmas gifts. 
lt is printed on one side only of the paper, 
which is left folded at the edges, as many 
Japanese books are made, causing the reader 
inevitably to cut at least one of the sheets that 
he is not meant to cut, before he discovers the 
system on which the book is constructed, 

‘Flowers of Paradise’ has its charm, which 
is partly in the simpler designs, printed in a 
brilliant red on a pretty, cream-colored paper, 
and partly in the unusual freedom of gesture 
in the more ambitious figure subjects. There 
are unnumbered shortcomings in the drawing, 
which is nowhere to be praised unreservedly ; 
but in spite of this there is that other and not 
very common success that the children move 
and rest, cling to their mother’s neck and 
climb her knees, with a certain reality of move- 
ment which is pleasant to see. The verse seems 
very unsatisfactory and, indeed, meaning}ess, 
until it is tried with its music, that fourth pro- 
duction of the author. ‘Then it appears to be 
as sensible as other ‘‘ words written for music,” 
and lends itself readily to the simple melodies, 

The book on Venice contains four colored 
prints of views in that city, which are all of 
them accurate, in their capacity of copies of 
photographs, but hideous in their violently con- 
trasting hues, Printed with the text there are 
also small pictures, in the nature of vignettes, 
of fragments of the architecture of Venice. 
They are extremely inaccurate in every possi- 
ble way. The text purports to be selected from 
the English translatiou of Yriarte’s ‘ Venice,’ 
and isso far of a certain value; but the ex- 
tracts are brief and detached. 


SON.—II. 

History of the United States of America dur- 
ing the First Administration of Thomas 
Jefferson. By Henry Adams, 2 vols. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1889. 

Ir is difficult to overestimate the far-reaching 

effects of the Louisiana purchase on the Goy- 

ernment and on the people of the United 

States. Some of these effects were foreseen at 








But it remains to be said that the | 





ADAMS'S ADMINISTRATION OF JEFFER- | least rejoice that the pall was borne by men 


| who believed in the popular rather than in the 


the time, as, for instance, when Livingston 
wrote that it extricated the United States from 
further complicity with the wars and intrigues 
of either France or England ; that it enabled 
our country to take a great stride towards sub- 
stantial independence in its territorial and in 
its economical relations; and that consequently 
it strengthened the bonds of the Union by giv- 
ing an ‘‘increased parity of interests” to the 
several parts which composed it. The Union 
which before had been ‘‘ voluntary ” became 
now, as the late Alexander Jobnston has re- 
marked, a ‘‘ fixed fact” planted in the physi- 
ca. geography of the country. And this tre- 
menudous change in our political geography 
wrought a natural change in the entire tem- 
perature of the national mind, 

Mr. Adams is keenly alive to this great trans- 
formation, but he ascribes it chiefly to the new 
moods begotten in the heart and life of the na- 
tion by the questionable modes of the acquisi- 
tion, and by the questionable measures which 
attended the incorporation of Louisiana in our 
political system, If the United States ever 
entered on the path which ultimately led (as 
the Southern States ccmplained on the eve of 
secession) to ‘ta consolidated democracy ” 
seated in Washington, it entered on that patb, 
he thinks, when it meade, virtually, ‘‘a new 
Constitution and a Government of sovereign 
powers” by annexing Louisiana to the Union 
in a way admitted by Jefferson to be unconsti- 
tutional. Such an experience, he says, was 
‘‘ final” against all attempts to ‘restrain the 
Government from doing whatever the majority 
should think necessary.” 

There is doubtless a measure of truth in this 
view, but it must be remembered that to the 
great mass of the chosen guides of the Ameri- 
ean people at that time it did not seem so clear 
that the acquisition was unconstitutional. Why 
should the scrupulosity on this point of men 
like Jefferson and John Quincy Adams out- 
weigh the contrary convictions of ‘‘ strict con- 
structionists ” like Jobn Taylor of Caroline and 
John Breckinridge of Kentucky, or the con- 
trary admissions of Feceralists like Gouverneur 
Morris and John Adams? Ifthe incorporation 
of Louisiana into our Federal system wrought 
a change in the temper and constitution of the 
national mind (and we think it did), the trans- 
formation was due to a natural redistribution 
and recomposition of social elements and forces 
in the United States—to a slow and natural 
process of politicai endosmose, so to speak—and 
not to any supposed violence done to the Con- 
stitution in the forms of the acquisition or in the 
modes of governing Louisiana as a Territory. 
When the civil war came, it was seen that the 
acquisition of Louisiana had wrought, in the 
highest of all senses, for a ‘‘parity of interests” 
between the North and South, by putting its 
weights in the scale of Freedom as well as of 
Union. Itseemsto Mr. Adams that, at bottom, 
the doctrines of both the Federalists and Re- 
publicans in the matter of Louisiana’s annexa- 
tion ‘* were fatal to the old status of the Union.” 
‘* The Federalist theory,” he says, *‘ was one of 
empire, the Republican was one of assimila- 
tiov.” The difference was characteristic of the 
respective parties, and since the ‘‘old status” 
had to die, according to Mr. Adams, let us at 


imperial traditions of civil government. 

Mr. Adams dispenses bis justice to both the 
Federalist and the Republican’ party with an 
equal band. He delights not in either. But 
we could wish that he had laid alittle more 
emphasis on that remarkable debate in which 
the Federalist leaders sought, at the first ‘* cri- 
sis” of the Louisiana question, to impale Jef- 
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ferson on the “ horns of a political dilemma,” 
as Mr. Adams justly describes it. We refer to 
the debate which arose in Congress when ofti- 
cial notice had to be taken of the French occu- 
pation at New Orleans. That debate should 
not have been dismissed with a single brief 
sentence. The statement that ‘‘ Ross of Penn- 
sylvania, White of Delaware, and Gouverneur 
Morris of New York, assailed the Administra- 
tion for the feebleness of its measures” in pros- 
pect of the French domination of Louisiana, 
hardly measures the gravity of the Federalist 
attitude. These Senators urged, with shrill voci- 
feration of speech, the immediate military seiz 
ure of the territory in question, without wait- 
ing for the slow processes of a peaceful diplo- 
macy. They sought to put Jefferson ‘in a 
hole,” to use the slang locution of our modern 
politics. ‘* Plant yourselves on the river, for- 
tify the banks, invite those who have an in- 
terest at stake to defend it, do justice to vour- 
selves, . . and leave the event to Him 
who controls the fate of nations,” exclaimed 
Ross. Jonathan Masonof Massachusetts (whose 
name is overlooked by Mr. Adams) welcomed 
aggressive measures because, if war came, we 
should have the navy of Great Britain on our 
side, and because necessity would combine with 
‘* wisest policy ” to unite us with that country. 
Gouverneur Morris thought the Administration 
ought to have taken possession of New Orleans 
the instant Spain had violated our treaty 
rights by withdrawing ‘‘ the right of deposit ” 
secured to the Western States. 
political dice-box rattled more recklessly or 
ominously than by the 
played for high stakes 
polities. 


Never was the 


Federalist leaders who 
in this huge game of 


The Republican leaders saw plainly enough 
the partisan motive of this fierce onset. It 
was hoped to array the Western States against 
the Administration, at the risk of provoking a 
foreign war. Yet they calmly met the onset 
by quoting Vattel and Burlamaqui against the 
barbarism” of beginning war without first 
trying to preserve peace. Instead of Ross’s 
resolutions, which proposed to call the militia 
of the Southern and Western States into active 
service at once, to the number of the 
Jefferson majority in the voted to 
raise 80,000 troops, to be summoned propor- 
tionately from all the States, whenever the 
President should judge it expedient. No sooner 
had this measure passed than Senator Hill- 
house of Connecticut rose to express the hope 
that, in framing a bill for this purpose, the 
committee would limit by a geographical line 
the portion of the militia to be called out—add- 
ing significantly, that ‘* he did not care whether 
the line should be the Potomac or the North 
River”! That remark had a grating sound as 
it fell on the ears of the Senate, and a South 
ern Senator, Robert Wright of Maryland, felt 
moved to say that liberal professions of zeal 
for the Western not worth 
much when they came from Senators who 
thought their militia ‘too well officered and 
disciplined” to move so far—for this was the 
strange reason given by Hillhouse for the wish 
he expressed. 


This 


56,000, 


Senate 


people were 


the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut—an obiter 
dictum made early in the year 18U3—naturally 
leads us to the interesting chapter in which Mr. 
Adams discusses the ‘* conspirac 
certain Federalist leaders in 1804 for a dissolu 
tion of the Union. There is perhaps nothing 
in this chapter that will be absolutely new to 
readers familiar with the literature of the to- 
pic, especially with the author’s ‘‘ New Eng- 
land Federalism,” the Life of Plumer, and 
Lodge’s Life of Cabot. 


ill-omened observation of 


*y ” framed by 
‘+ 





But the evidence on 
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the subject is here brought within a compact 
compass. It could have been enlarged and cor 
roborated by much evidence drawn from other 
quarters—perticularly from the newspapers of 
the time, as we shall briefly show. 

It to suppose 
‘‘conspiracy ” was confined to a 


that the 


cabal 


has been common 
secret 
of New England Senators and members of the 
House of Representatives in Washington at 
that date. 
of separation from the South ‘‘ emanated en- 
tirely ’ from them. 
tion from the South had been propounded in 
New England long before the year 1N04. As 
early as 1706 a disunion propaganda was set on 
A series of most remark 
able essays, signed ** Pelbam” and “* Gustavus,” 
was published in the Hartford Courant from 
1796 to 
vincing the New England States that they 
could save society and Christianity from im- 


Mr. Cabot Lodge says that the plan 


But reasons for a separa- 


foot in Connecticut. 


798, for the avowed purpose of con 


pending destruction only by an early secession 
from the slaveholding States and from the 
Jeffersonian Democracy. The Hartford poets of 
the ‘‘Echo” and the “ Spring-House” 
ready chorus with these 
Mr. Adams is entirely correct when he says 


joined 
prose manifestoes, 


that in the year 1800 the sense of nationality 


was less active in Connecticut than it had been 


ten or twenty or even thirty years before. 


New England clericalism and New England 
culture were alike hostile, at that date, to ‘* de- 
mocracy,” and in this way the ** best” elements 
of society became dangerous to the safety of 
the Union. 
and higher, men of light and leading among 
the New England Federalists were more and 
more inclined to favor ‘‘the policy of at least 
saving New England,” and differed from their 
representatives in Washington only as to ques 


As the democratic tide rose higher 


tions of timesand modes for initiating wise pro 
ceedings to that end 

Not that all these men joined the ‘ conspi- 
racy” of 1804. Very farfromit. But they all 
felt that something must be done to save the 
New England civilization, it 
in peril and because it saving. 
It is not to be supposed that the ‘* conspirators ” 


because was 


was worth 
addressed themselves to their task with gayety 
of heart. On the contrary, Mr. Adams well 
expresses the exact truth when he says that it 
was ‘‘despair’”—despair of otherwise saving 
the social, moral, and religious order—which 
drove the foremost of these leaders into 


nr 
pre 


vv 


conspiracy. Asit wasa part of the plot that 
the State of New York should be the centre of 
the confederacy, Timothy Pickering and Roger 


Griswold were commissioned to sound Aaron 





3urr in order to bring that crafty politician int 
the secret. The defeat of Burr’s candidature at 
the election for Governor of tate of New 
York in 1804 exploded the ill-assorted c 
tion. But that the reader may see what 


the S 








the air ’ at Boston before the explosion came, we 
here reproduce a few of the ‘* set toasts fer 
ed at a great Federalist banquet - 
cert Hall in that city on tt 

1844 (only a day before tt wk 
election), in honor of Ch 

toasts ran as follows 











nion: May it be limited by ¢t r 
—by the Delaware.” ‘‘ May those wl Lust 
the dismemberment of the American Ff 

be alone subjected to its evils.” Among “‘v 
lunteer toasts,” the following mav lx ead 
‘The Federal virtues are obliged to swarm 
from the seat of gov they f 4 
hive in the North be following 
‘*volunteer toast” in honor of Aaron Burr 


‘* Aaron's rod 
and may Federalists be still s 


the great serpent swaliows the less.” 


May it b! 





| 
| 
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Readers of their Bibles 


Moses, at the brink of the Red 


ed the Children of Israel to “* stand still and se« 
the salvation of the Lord,” and how the rox 
Aaron, when cast in the prese: Phara 
swallowed up all the serpent rods of the Egy 


tian magicians, will perceive t 








chieftains present at that Boston ban t 
there werea bundred and eighty of the tia 
rison Gray Otis, General L 1, ef a wer 
wistfully looking to the Mephisto; es of 
New York politics” as the anointed Moses 
or Aaron who should lead the toft 
house of Virginian bondage, But the volunteer 
symposiarch had strangely forgot that thet 
which blossomed in the HKiblical story Was not 
the same with the rod that swallowed serpents 
Its bitter almonds were designed be a test 


mony against rebellion: and though the rod of 


the New York Aaron never blossomed, itt 


the bitterest fruits for the c,ood and wise 
who brandished it in the face of Jefferson. 1 
news of Kurr’s overthrow in the New York 
tion came, as We have sa Iv afow davs ia 
to dash all their plans and hopes to tt t 


And a few months later all these plans and 
hopes were swept away 
The cabal 


He had set his face hke a fthnt 


tions, 


Hamilton 














against the *‘ conspiracy, nd a t 
itin falling a victimt ‘ lked aml f 
Burr So dense a vi . ¥ soon 
closed over the *‘ conspiracy ” that, in t ? 
its very existence Was evap rated into a myt 
till John Quiney Adams e to show that the 
story had a solid nucleus of fact But it \ 
had any body t heart New Engla s 
‘common people 
We have lingered so y thes 1 
themes of Mr. Adams's history t we have 
eft selves I r for " t , 
important chapters tn this work—the Jud ary 
debate of IN I matic tang ting 
from the claim to West Florida under 
Louisiana Treaty; the Yazoo Claims; 
pm ils J Pickering and Sa 
Chase; the dispute with Tr faste gawar 
rthe A str wt yr a hat 
peace Was Ss TASS the s ¥ 
Louisiana negotiat as it affected our rela 
tions with Spain; tl ality’ with Eng 
an ending t iinner-ta rtifica 
ons f Ant v Merrv: and, lastiy, the 
hosti spiracy formed around Jeffersor 
with sma age to his popularity) by New 
England federalists, 1 siana creo.es ) 
sche gy adventurers under the suppose n 
spiration of Bur 
We observe that Mr. Adams sinks the fs is 
r infamous solutions of “Ws inder a 
3 lof st rit s We shall t und 
ake t th wr t the 
wks N sf et Rut iy be ques- 
ed whet r Jefferson s 1 be toricaliy 
res s r tt iraft of t Kentucky Re- 
s s 1 al g his private papers and 
t Xists e of which was t known t the 
ea ‘ It was tl gents a hardst } that 
I a Peacha in tl sof James IL. of 
Engla s 1 tx ny 1 of treason be 
ius f ivers treasonable passages” in a 
sern had never preached, that the British 
ices sed to see him banged for them, It 
was tl ght so bard and so criminal that Al 
gernon Sidney st ld have been condemned 
and executed for ‘‘ polemical writings” found 
among his papers that the Parliament of a 
ater day rehabilitated his memory by a so- 
lemn act Readers of Mme. de Sévigné’'s 
charming letters will remember the tears she 


who, in the time of Louis 
re- 


sheds over Fouquet, 


XiV 


ae 


was condemned because of certain 
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corded thoughts” which he said he had jot- 
ted down as they came to bim in the wars 
of the Fronde, but which he had never pub- 
lished or acted on in his conduct of af- 
fairs. Mr. Adams, however, thinks it no 
more than strictly just to hold Jefferson to an 
historical responsibility for the suppressed pa- 
per, on the theory that it represented the real 
logic of his ideas, whatever abatements he may 
have made, in practice, for purely prudential 
reasons, But this theory assumes the whole 
question in dispute as to the real significance of 
the resolutions. So thoroughly is Mr. Adams 
persuaded that the intent of both the Kentucky 
and the Virginia ‘' resolutions of '08” was revo- 
lutionary, that he will not allow any credit to 
the Virginia Legislature for ‘ softening” 
series, by striking out the word ‘ void” in its 
application to the Alien and Sedition Laws 
—and that, too, though the word ‘‘ void” was 
struck out to negatives the very implication 
which Mr. Adams sees in the manifesto. He 
says that though the Legislatures of both 
the States “softened” the language of their 
resolutions, it none the less remains to be 
said that in declaring certain laws'’of Con 
gress ‘‘ unconstitutional,” it was ‘‘ with the 
additional understanding that whatever was 
unconstitutional was void.” Of course, if 
words struck out of these resolutions, and 
words never known to exist until more than 
thirty years after their adoption, are to be read 
just the same between their lines, then there is 
no hope of saving these ill-famed documents. 
We decline to hold a brief for the defence of 
the miscreant declarations, but is it necessary 
to put them on the rack before they are handed 
over to the executioners? 

We could wish that Mr, Adams, in casually 
referring to the fact that Jefferson removed 
Edward Livingston from oflice * for failing to 
account for thirty thousand dellars due to the 
United States Treasury,” had bethought him 
to add that the defalcation arose from Living- 
ston’s misplaced confidence in a subordinate 
officer, and that the debt, with all the accrued 
interest, was fully discharged in the end. It 
would have seemed well to mention this fact 
even if Mr, Adams expects to do full justice to 
Livingston when he comes to treat on the 
famous ‘‘ Batture controversy” which after- 
wards arose between that jurist and Mr. Jef- 
ferson. 

It remains for us to say that the narrative 
style of Mr. Adams is vigorous in its grasp of 
materials, dignified in its tone, and correct in 
point of literary form. With the exception 
perhaps of an occasional slip in the use of the 
‘nominative independent,” this correctness of 
form is almost absolute, and such accuracy of 
style is in itself a guarantee for the truthful- 
ness he has sought to bring to the substance of 
his narrative; for if the two are not identical, 
they are always close of kin. The proof-read- 
ing, too, has been careful, but on page $4 in the 
first volume there is an obvious misprint in the 
date of one of Cabot’s letters, as cited in the 
text. It should be 1804, instead of 1540, 


The Letters of the Duke of Wellington to Miss 
J. IS34-1851. Edited, with extracts from 
the Diary of the latter, by Christine Terhune 
Herrick. Dodd, Mead & Co, 1889, 

Tue singular episode in the last years of the 

Duke of Wellington which is revealed by these 

letters and accompanying papers, does not re- 

quire any attention from the public. Miss J. 

was a young lady of good family who, after 

converting a murderer and restoring him to 
heaven from the gallows, became possessed of 
the idea that God, who she believed directed 











every trivial action of her life, intended her to 
convert the Duke. She was not aware at the 
time that he was the conqueror of Napoleon, 
but knew him only asa public man. She sent 
letters to him, and he, having the courteous 
habit of replying personally to all letters, ac- 
knowledged their receipt. What led him to 
call upon her, passes our surmise; but he did 
call, and was duly sermonized from the open 
Bible, to which his only reply was a de- 
claration of love, Such is Miss J.’s account. 
He was then sixty-five years old and she twen- 
ty. The conduct of the Duke made Miss J, 
believe that God meant to glorify himself by 
making her the Duchess. She had fallen in 
love with the Duke. But, as the letters go on, 
it occurred to her that the Duke’s intention had 
been misunderstood, and she wrote an indig- 
nant and most scornful letter, to which he re- 
plied by a formally worded note of apology. 
He afterwards pointed out to her that he could 
not make himself ridiculous by marrying her. 
The correspondence, far from stopping, con- 
tinued for seventeen years, with an interval of 
four years. It is entirely tedious, except for 
the unconscious humor which occasionally re- 
sults from the contact of twosuch persons. Miss 
J. indulged to the end her delusion that the Duke 
would at last be converted and marry her. 
She addresses him in affectionate terms, but at 
the same time loads him with complaints and 
with contempt for his worldly dignities. His 
signing his notes ‘‘ W.” and using a plain seal 
throw her into a fury of indignation; be then 
retreats to using the third person with all his 
titles, but this is more unsatisfactory; she re- 
bukes him for burning her letters, thinking 
that it ‘‘ was a sin in the sight of God to de- 
stroy epistles intended for his everlasting 
good”; she sends him letters for the Queen, 
warning her against the folly of confiding tco 
much in her unregenerate counsellor, and asks 
him to deliver them, but he refuses. He, on 
his side, usually confines himself to acknow- 
ledging receipt of letters, or to interest in her 
health, or to information concerning his move- 
ments from place to place; time and again he 
suggests that she write no more, and more 
than once he, after some ridiculous complaint 
she makes of his conduct, refuses to write again, 
but to no purpose. 

Her letters were frequent and long—one is 
mentioned of nineteen sides of paper ; if they 
are not acknowledged, she sends copies of the 
previous ones with a new one; she, in the last 
resort, ‘‘ defies” him in her Diary. He, how- 
ever, did not often call after the first years. 
One day, after one of these cails, he was re- 
proached for ‘‘ brushing up his chair to me 
with so much familiarity "—an incident which 
causes her to demand back a lIcck of her 
hair she had given him in exchange for one of 
his own. The Duke, upon this, presents his 
compliments very sharply, denies ever having 
had a lock of her hair, and winds up: ‘‘ The 
Duke is not aware that he has been guilty of 
presumption, of daring presumption.” At all 
events, he gave up calling. So the correspond- 
ence drags on; and the wonder is that the Duke 
exhibited so much consideration and patience 
towards the monomaniac. 

It all ends at last, to cap the irony of it to 
the worldly-minded, in Miss J.’s losing her 
property and falling illand appealing tothe 
Duke for money. She did this very unwilling- 
ly and on the solicitation of her sister; but the 
Duke could not get her to say how much nor 
by what channel, and, though apparently will- 
ing to assist her, it allended in an “ indignant ” 
letter. Just before his death he finally stopped 
writing. She afterwards came to the United 
States, where she died. The story has now 
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‘leaped to light,” but whatever construction 
be put upon it, the whole affair seems too 
trivial and ridiculous to call for publication, 
The Duke was certainly kind and forbearing, 
and Miss J. an unusually impertinent and 
troublesome person. 
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R. M. BA TYNE’S NEW BOOK, 

BLOWN TO BITS The Le ely Man of Ra- 
kata + Sake af te “Malay, Arcltveliag i2mo, 
cloth, covers in colors and g illustr ated. #1. ) 

The extremely Violent nature #) the volcanic eruy 
tion in Krakatoa in LSS3, the peculiar beauty of t tho me 
parts of the Eastern seas where the event oee urre the 
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With 13 illustrations. llJmo, cloth extra. #1. 

The stories. helped by the thirteen illustrations, 
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NEW BOOK BY VERNEY LOVETT CAMERON. 

AMONG THE TURKS. By Verney Lovett | 
Cameron, C.B., D Ct i Cc mmmander Royal Navy, | 
author of * Jack Ho . ete Zmo, cloth extra, 
With 27 illus rations. “BO ee nts 

is @ good book for boys, and will while away an 
hour or two for bo dys of reer growth, uot without 
profit an dple asure, New York Times, 
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MACMILLAN & Co.'s New Books. 


A Magnificent Volume. Chotcely [llustrated. 


PEN DRAWING AND PEN DRAUGHTSMEN. 


THEIR WorRK AND THEIR METHODS, 


A Study of the Art To-day, with Technical Suggestions. vid JosEPH PENNELL. With nearly 200 Illustrations. 
Small 4to, $20. 


*Sinee Mr. Hamerton’s ‘Etching and Etchers’ we have had no such book as | * . Itis the external beauty of the volume which naturally first appeals 
this. In its own definite fleld of Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen it stands | to the eye. » « One ts charmed before he opens the covers, and when he exa. 
alone, . . . It is likely to remain unique for a long time to come.’’—IJnde mines the well. nigh fanumerable illustrations his admiration ant his enjoyment 
pendent. | increase ten-fold. The book covers new ground and deals with men aml wor 
“Mr. Joseph Pennell has written aremarkable book on the branch of art he | the importance of which Is everywhere recognized, but which has not hitherto 
particularly affects—a book which comes, we believe, in the nick of time. Mr. Pen | been adequately treated. Mr. Pennell is himself an artist of experience and dis- 
nell’s object is to bring out the varied beauties of Which pen-work is capable, to | tine ton, and in the preparation of this work he has had the cooperation of alarge 
teach people what is good, and to lead them to value that as it should be valued. | BUmber of the leading illustrators and art publishers of this couniry and Europe, 
The future of pen work teens to us secure, and we do not doubt that Mr. Pennell’s | The volume fs a splendid specimen of book-making, and it is one of tye most beau 
sumpt uously printed book will do much to popularize tt.’’~-The Critic. } tiful illustrated works of years. [tis alike admirable whether looked atasa beau 
The most artistic of alt holiday publications of this season is Mr. Joseph Pen- | Uful illustrated book or as a careful and critical study of modern illustrators,’’— 

nell’s sumpiuous work,’ —Dial, Boston Courier, 


Profusely tllustrated by Herbert Railton and Hugh Thomson. 
COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. 


Ry W. Outram Tristram. With numerous illustrations by Herbert Railton and Hugh Thomson. Smal! 4to, $6.00, 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By the Rev. W. J.. THE EARLIER ENGLISH WATER-COLOR 





Loftie, author of * Windsor Castle,’ ete. With 12 plates and many minor illus- | PAINTERS. By Cosmo Monkhouse. With thirteen plates after Turner, Girtin, 
trations, Imperial 4to, cloth, $7.50, | Bonington, Cotman, De Win’, Sandby, Hearne, Barret, Prout, Cozens, Copley 
{ Fielding, Cattermole, and David Cox. Koyal 8vo, cloth, §7. 


“Every American who has been in London loves Westminster Abbey, and all of 


them who can procure this beautifully illustrated history of it will prize it as one of ‘These reminders bring us to Mr. Monkhouse's starting point, which is the 


their dearest treasures. Mr, Loftie writes of it with the devotion of a lover and the | beginningof the modern art. As to the place, there is no dispute. Modern water 
fidelity of an antiquarian student.’’— Philadelphia Builetin, oo penny: SS ee ee eee ee ee 
school forms the brightest chapter in the history of English art. . - Anintel 

‘*A picturesque and entertaining account of Westminster Abbey. which _ ligent acyuaintance with the school is ailfed materi: ully by the exce Ment a ustra- 
all visitors, and all persons who wish they were visitors, to W estminster Abbey, | tions. ‘There are fourteen photographic copper-plate reproductions of etchings, 


mezzotints, and drawings, and many minor illustrations.’’—-New York Tribune, 


may unite in enjoying.'’’—Nation. 


Walter Pater’s New Book. 
APPRECIATIONS, with an Essay on Style. By Walter Pater, Fellow of Brasenose College, author 


of the * Renaissance,’ * Marius the Epicurean,’ * Imaginary Portraits,’ ete. Globe 8vo. $1.79. 
** Will charm by the beauty of its literary workmanship as well as by the depth and nneness of its criticism.’’—Boston Saturday Evening Gazeite. 
** They will be read with interest as a finished expression of the opinions cf one of the most earnest and widely cultured of living English critics. 


St. James's 
Ga cette, 


F. Marion Crawfords New Novels. 
SANT’ ILARIO. By F. Marion Crawford, author; SARACINESCA. By F. Marion Crawford, author 


of *Mr, Isaacs,’ *‘ Dr. Claudius,’ * Saracinesca,’ ete,, ete, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. of ‘Greifenstein,’ ‘ Zoroaster,’ * With the Immortals,’ etc. 1l2mo0, cloth, $1.50. 
“The author shows steady and constant improvement in his art, ‘Sant’ : , 
Lario’ is a continuation of tne chronicles of the Saracinesea family. . eet **In the multitude of crude workers is there at least one novelist whose power 
singularly powerful and beautiful story. . . Admirably developed, with a is 80 brilliant, so fascinating, as quite to suggest a vision of paradise in the happi 
naturalness beyond praise. . it must rank with ‘Greifenstein’ asthe best | Hess of reading his fiction, and this delight is touched at high-water mark in the late 


work the author has produced. Tt fulfils every requirement of artistic fiction. It novel, ‘ Saracinesca.’ ’’—Boston Evening Traveler, 
brings out what is most impressive in human character, and what is most interest- 


ing in human action. without owing any of its effectiveness to sensationalism or } * Delights and interests. more than anything he has writte n since he surprised 
artifice. It is natural, fluent in evolution, accordant with experience, graphic in | the world with ‘Mr. Isaacs. He has in *Saracinesca’ written a powerful 
description, penetrating in analysis, and absorbing in interest.’’—New York | story of modern Roman life. which is better even than his * Roman Singer,’ ’’— 
Tribune. Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


Author’s New and Uniform Edition, In sixteen volumes, globe, Svo, cloth in box, $22.50. Enriched with more than one portrait of Mr. Browning at different 
periods of life and a few illustrations, 
VOL. 1. PAULINE and SORDELLO, } VOL. 11. BALAUSTION’S ADVENTURE; PRINCE HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAU, 
VOL, 2. PARACELSUS and STRAFFORD, SAVIOUR OF SOCIETY; and FIFINE AT THE FAIR, 
VOL. 3. PIPPA PASSES; KING VICTOR AND KING CHARLES; THE RETURN | VOL. 12. RED COTTON NIGHTCAP COUNTRY; and IHEINN ALBUM, 
OF THE DRUDSES; and A SOUL’S TRAGEDY. | VOL, 13, ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY, including a Transcript from Euripides, 
VOL, 4. A BLOT ON THE ’SCUTCHEON; COLOMBE’S BIRTHDAY; and MEN | being the Last Adventure of Balaustion; and THE AGAMEMNON OF 
AND WOMEN. | ZESCHYLUS. 
VOL. 5. DRAMATIC ROMANCES; and CHRISTMAS EVE and EASTER-DAY, VOL. 14. PACCHIAROTTO, and HOW HE WORKED IN DISTEMPER, with other 


VOL, 6, DRAMATIC LYRICS; and LURIA. | poems; LA SAISIAZ; and THE TWO POETS OF CRUISIC. 
VOL, 7. IN A BALCONY; and DRAMATIS PERSON, | VOL, 15. DRAMATIC IDYLS, First Series; DRAMATIC IDYLS, Second Series; 
VOL. 8& THE RING AND THE BOOK. Books1to 4. and JOCOSERIA. 
VOL, @ THE RING AND THE BOOK. Books 5to8 | VOL, 16. FERISHTAH’S FANCIES; and PARLEYINGS WITH CERTAIN PEOPLE 
VOL, 10, THE RING AND THE BOOK, Books 9 to 12. | OF IMPORTANCE IN THEIR DAY, 

* 


The volumes are sold separately. Price. $1.50 each 





MAcMILLAN & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

















